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EDITORIAL 

As  we  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  approach  the  Third  Millennium  surrounded 
by  a  pluralistic  culture,  we  thank  God  for  the  vision  of  St.  Dominic  in  choosing  the  Rule  of 
St.  Augustine  as  a  guide  in  our  communitarian  form  of  life.  In  this  issue  of  Dominican 
Monastic  Search  we  continue  to  explore,  and  share  with  one  another,  the  depths  of  its 
riches  and  wisdom  in  several  articles.  We  welcome  especially  an  international  contribution 
on  St.  Augustine  from  Sr.  Pascale-Dominique  of  Lourdes.  The  geographical  range  of  our 
contributors  is  from  Alabama  to  Los  Angeles  to  New  Jersey  to  Lourdek. 

The  intellectual  scope  of  the  articles  is  as  wide  as  the  geographical,  and 
demonstrates  the  varied  interests  among  us,  ranging  from  an  introduction  to  the  work  of 
theologian  Bernard  Lonergan,  to  an  insightful  review  of  the  classic  by  Jean  Leclercq,  The 
Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God.  In  the  area  of  monasticism,  we  have  the 
conclusion  of  "Words  From  Mt.  Athos"  —  the  first  of  four  installments  of  this  translation 
from  the  French  appeared  in  Dominican  Monastic  Search  for  1993.  Scripture  has  inspired 
some  of  our  writers  to  offer  their  reflections,  and  the  form  of  the  presentations  in  this  issue 
varies  from  poetry,  to  a  homily  given  by  a  sister  at  Vespers,  to  research  papers. 

We  would  like  all  our  writers  and  readers  to  know  that  Armando  Ibanez,  OP.,  editor 
of  Preacher's  Exchange,  is  accepting  contributions  from  the  Dominican  Family,  and  for 
those  who  might  be  interested  in  submitting  an  article  there  is  further  information  on  page 
of  this  issue. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  your  varied  contributions,  and  may  we  ask  for  your 
suggestions  for  a  topic  for  the  1998  issue  of  Dominican  Monastic  Search? 

Sr.  Susan  Early 

Our  Lady  of  Grace  Monastery 

North  Guilford,  CT. 
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DO  YOU  NOT  KNOW  YOU  ARE  A  TEMPLE  OF  GOD1 


Sister  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  OP. 

Marbury,  AL 


...the  whole  is  held  together  and  grows  into  a  temple  sacred  in  the  Lord.   You 
also  are  being  built  together  into  a  dwelling  place  of  God  in  the  Spirit.2 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  rule,  St.  Augustine  reminds  us  several  times  that  we 
have  been  brought  together  by  God  "to  live  harmoniously,  intent  upon  God  in  oneness 
of  mind  and  heart."3  Today  the  building  of  a  community  of  Love  appears  to  many  as 
a  difficult  challenge.  We  are  "full  of  too  many  hurts  and  wounds."4  Too  many  of  us  are 
"solitary  individuals  in  pursuit  of  his  or  her  own  desires  and  private  good."5 

As  we  know,  man  was  "created  in  friendship  with  his  Creator  and  in  harmony 
with  himself  and  all  creation  around  him."6  Although  man  destroyed  this  unity  by  sin, 
God  Himself  restored  it.  The  unity  that  we  are  all  called  to  is  "in  the  likeness  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  Persons  among  themselves."7  'The  ultimate  end  of  the  whole 
divine  economy  is  the  entry  of  God's  creatures  into  the  perfect  unity  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity."8 

In  the  last  line  of  his  Rule,  St.  Augustine  gives  us  an  image  which  it  seems  he 
believes  is  vital  to  forming  a  community  of  love.  He  tells  us:  "Let  all  of  you,  then,  live 
together  in  oneness  of  mind  and  heart,  mutually  honoring  God  in  yourselves,  whose 
temple  you  have  become."9  In  his  letter  to  the  Order,  Fr.  Timothy  tells  us  that  "a  life 
of  study  builds  community,  and  so  prepares  a  home  for  Christ  to  dwell  among  us."10 
We  hope  that  by  studying  this  image  of  ourselves  as  a  Temple  set  before  us  by  St. 
Augustine  that  our  communities  may  truly  become  a  "deep  communion  in  mutual 
understanding  and  reciprocal  respect."11 

When  entering  into  God's  temple,  the  first  thing  of  which  one  becomes  aware 
is  His  holiness.  The  Temple  of  God  is  holy,  and  you  are  that  Temple.  (1  Cor.  3:17) 
How  awesome  is  this  place!  (Gen.  28:16)  At  the  same  time  one  also  becomes  aware 
of  his  own  sinfulness.  "All  members  of  the  Church,  including  her  ministers,  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  sinners."12  As  Christian  tradition  teaches  us:  "the  sense  of 
sin  is  the  exact  correlative  of  the  sense  of  holiness."  As  the  saints  "advance  in  the 
holiness  of  Christ,  so  their  consciousness  of  being  sinners  grows."13  Yet  this 
consciousness  is  not  a  morbid  concentration  on  self  but  a  constant  turning  to  "God  who 
is  rich  in  mercy"  (Eph.  2:4).  "Introspection  is  yourself  looking  at  all  the  idols  you  should 
be  throwing  out."14 


Authentic  knowledge  of  the  God  of  mercy,  the  God  of  tender  love,  is  a  constant  and 
inexhaustible  source  of  conversion,  not  only  as  a  momentary  interior  act  but  also  as  a 
permanent  attitude,  as  a  state  of  mind.  Those  who  come  to  know  God  in  this  way,  who 
"see"  him  in  this  way,  can  live  only  in  a  state  of  being  continually  converted  to  him.  They 
live,  therefore,  in  statu  conversions,  and  it  is  this  state  of  conversion  which  marks  out  the 
most  profound  element  of  the  pilgrimage  of  every  man  and  woman  on  earth  in  statu 
viatoris. 

In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  Jesus  tells  us  the  parable  about  two  men  who  went  up 
to  the  Temple  to  pray-the  one  a  Pharisee  and  the  other  a  tax-collector.  The  Pharisee 
was  as  completely  absorbed  with  himself  and  his  own  righteousness  as  he  was  with  his 
neighbor's  sinfulness.  Alas  how  often  do  we  find  ourselves  in  a  like  situation  when  we 
go  to  pray  to  our  Father?  How  often  do  we  concentrate  on  the  faults  of  our  neighbor 
while  at  the  same  time  justifying  our  right  to  be  annoyed  or  impatient  with  them?  At 
other  times  we  are  preoccupied  with  what  we  have  seen  others  doing  or  not  doing.  And 
again  we  may  be  upset  and  complain  to  Our  Lord  because  one  of  our  companions  has 
rejected  our  'helpful'  suggestions.  In  his  counsels  St.  John  of  the  Cross^eminds  us  that 
we  should  "live  in  the  monastery  as  though  no  one  else  were  in  it"  remembering  at  the 
same  time  Lot's  wife  who  was  changed  into  stone  because  she  turned  to  look  at 
others.16  St.  Catherine  tells  us  we  are  like  'mad  and  foolish  people'  when  we  notice  the 
deeds  and  habits  of  others.17  "When  you  begin  to  be  a  pilgrim  of  the  Absolute,  you 
want  to  change  everything  around  you.  It  takes  long  pilgrimages  and  much  pain  to  find 
out  that  the  first  thing  you  have  to  change  is  yourself."18 

On  the  other  hand,  the  publican  did  not  so  much  as  raise  his  eyes  but  stood  afar 
off  and  beating  his  breast  cried  over  and  over  '0  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!'  By 
keeping  his  eyes  lowered  it  seems  that  he  was  keeping  his  inward  gaze  fixed  on  the 
indwelling  God.  By  standing  afar  off,  it  seems  he  was  standing  not  apart  from  God  but 
apart  from  seeing  what  his  neighbor  was  doing.  He  was  conscious  only  of  God  and  his 
own  sinfulness.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  see  that  he  was  sure  of  forgiveness  because 
Jesus  tells  us  this  man  went  home  justified.  St.  Dominic,  we  read,  constantly  urged  the 
brethren  to  weep,  if  not  for  their  own  sins,  at  least  for  others.  Often  he  was  heard 
praying  loudly:  "0  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."19  "For  when  I  sin. .be  it  hidden  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  my  personal  life,...!  sin  against  the  whole  body  of  Christ... For  I'm 
so  deeply  united  with  all  of  mankind  that  what  I  do  affects  the  whole  world  and  what  I 
don't  do  affects  the  whole  world."20 

'The  consciousness  of  being  trespassers  against  each  other  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  call  to  fraternal  solidarity,  which  St.  Paul  expressed  in  his  concise  exhortation 
'forbear  one  another  in  love.'  "21  In  his  catechesis  on  Common  Life  the  Holy  Father 
says:  Charity  is  infused  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  of  the  ways  it  is  infused  is  by  mutual 
esteem  from  which  are  applied  two  of  St.  Paul's  exhortations:  "anticipate  each  other 
in  showing  respect"  and  "help  carry  one  another's  burdens.... Paul's  exhortation  urges 
us  to  discover  other  peoples'  qualities-to  accept  the  other  with  his  character  and  his 
way  of  thinking  and  acting:  thus  despite  many  obstacles,  harmony  between  what  are 
often  very  different  dispositions  can  be  achieved."22 


"Help  carry  one  another's  burdens  means  sympathetically  bearing  with  the  true 
or  apparent  defects  of  others,  however  irksome,  and  willingly  accepting  all  those 
sacrifices  required  by  living  together  with  those  whose  mentality  and  temperament  are 
not  in  full  accord  with  one's  own  way  of  seeing  and  judging."23  "...living  one's  life  in  the 
presence  of  God,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  humility  of  the  publican... he  will 
slowly  become  small  and  humble,  increasingly  patient  and  tolerant  toward  the  speck 
in  the  brother's  eyes,  now  that  he  has  so  much  trouble  with  the  beam  in  his  own."24 

In  other  words,  we  best  show  our  love  for  our  neighbor  by  giving  up  our  own  life- 
for  as  Jesus  tells  us  "No  greater  love  has  a  man  than  he  who  gives  up  his  life  for  his 
brother"  (Jn  15:13).  By  giving  up  our  life,  we  mean  the  daily  giving  up  of  our  own 
opinion  when  it  is  contradicted,  our  own  way  of  doing  something  and  adjusting  to  what 
the  other  wants,  by  giving  in  gladly  to  others.  "It  is  not  by  doing  what  I  want,  but  what 
is  best  for  the  other  person  that  I  begin  to  love."25 

Therefore  we  can  see  that  the  practice  of  remembering  both  we  and  our 
neighbors  are  temples  of  God  is  one  means  by  which  we  can  preserve  and  foster  that 
spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  esteem.  It  has  been  a  practice  for  many  to  'see'  Christ, 
glorious  though  suffering  in  all  around  them  as  a  means  for  preserving  charity.  For  an 
example,  a  certain  person  relates  that  despite  his  best  efforts,  at  times  he  would  begin 
categorizing  and  judging  the  people  who  were  with  him.  He  would  feel  himself  become 
tense.  And  then  he  would  remember  'You  are  not  here  to  judge  but  to  love...  and  he 
would  then  repeat  to  himself  "Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  a  poor  sinner."  Within  a 
few  minutes  peace  and  joy  would  return  to  him.26 


/  will  lead  her  into  solitude  and  speak  to  her  heart.27 

The  Presence  of  God  in  the  temple  also  moves  one  to  silence.  But  the  Lord  is 
in  His  Holy  Temple,  silence  before  Him  all  the  earth!  (Hab  2:20).  So  too,  as  we  enter 
into  the  temple  of  God  who  dwells  in  our  heart,  we  have  to  practice  silence-interior 
silence.  The  first  step  to  this  silence  is  a  departure-a  departure  from  ourselves  for 
"when  we  speak  and  think  and  are  filled  with  self,  we  leave  silence  behind."28 

One  achieves  inner  silence  by  standing  still.  Most  of  us  like  to  be  busy  about 
many  things,  exteriorly  as  well  as  interiorly.  We  often  experience  an  inner  restlessness 
yet  this  restlessness  is  actually  a  "running  away  from  oneself,  a  turning  from  that 
journey  inward  that  all  men  must  undertake  to  meet  God  within  the  depths  of  their 
souls."29  God  is  calling  us  to  be  still  and  attend  to  the  one  thing  necessary  -  Be  still 
and  know  that  I  am  God  (Ps.  46:10).  "Standing  still  gives  God's  order  and  God's  order 
brings  his  tranquility  and  silence."30  How  often  does  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  not  tell  us 
to  remain  in  the  inner  cell  of  true  self-knowledge  and  not  to  go  running  about! 

This  journey  inward  to  meet  the  Triune  God  who  dwells  within  us  demands  a 
kenosis  —  a  stripping  of  oneself.  "Because,  symbolically  speaking,  we  must  be  naked 


since  we  are  following  a  naked  Christ."31  We  have  much  that  needs  to  be  emptied  and 
stripped  and  our  self-love  to  make  so  much  noise  in  the  process!  We  are  so  concerned 
with  my  desires,  my  angers  and  annoyances,  my  worries  and  frustrations,  my  hurts, 
with  doing  my  thing  and  of  my  being  approved  by  others.  Yet  with  all  this  noise,  we 
cannot  and  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  Father  speaking  His  Word  in  our  hearts.  We 
must  then  "stand  still  and  lift  our  hearts  and  hands  to  God,  praying  that  the  mighty  wind 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  may  clear  all  cobwebs  of  fears,  selfishness,  greed  and  narrow- 
heartedness  away  from  the  soul."32  When  we  are  emptied  than  He  can  fill  us  with  His 
fire  and  the  sparks  of  that  fire  can  be  shared  with  others.  Following  the  advice  of  the 
Psalmist  who  tells  us  /  have  calmed  and  quieted  my  soul,  like  a  child  quieted  at  its 
mother's  breast  (Ps.  131:2)  we  should  enter  "Our  Lady's  school  of  love."  The  first 
lesson  she  teaches  us  is  "silence  of  the  heart  under  pain,  joy,  and  sadness."33  Then 
our  hearts  will  be  free  and  we  will  be  filled  with  "the  silence  of  bride  listening  to  the 
heartbeats  and  words  of  the  beloved  Spouse."34 

"The  soul  that  continues  to  be  emptied  and  filled  with  God's  silence  will  reach 
that  point  where  she  will  live  utterly  by  the  will  of  Him  who  she  loves  totally.  Then  this 
silence  will  break  forth  in  a  charity  that  overflows  in  the  service  of  neighbor  without 
counting  the  cost."35  Once  we  are  no  longer  taken  up  with  self,  we  can  truly  serve  our 
neighbor  in  the  highest  kind  of  way.  For  we  will  be  serving  him  or  her  with  the  love  of 
our  Spouse  which  burns  in  our  hearts.  Then  the  ideal  of  'one  heart  and  mind'  "that  has 
its  deepest  roots  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  pours  out  his  love  into  our  hearts"36  will  become 
real  in  an  intense  way  in  our  community. 


But  in  everything  by  prayer  and  supplications  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  to  God.37 

A  third  element  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  Temple  as  a  place  of  prayer.  My 
house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations  (Is.  56:7).  As  members  of  Christ's 
mystical  body  the  Church,  it  is  our  "right  and  duty"  to  help  her  continue  "the  mission  of 
salvation  of  all  whom  Christ  entrusts  to  her."38  The  Church  asks  us  to  present 
continually  to  God  "the  joy  and  hope,  the  grief  and  anguish  of  the  men  of  our  time."39 
'Your  vocation  is  love,  not  a  love  which  imprisons  in  the  close  confines  of  the  cloister, 
but  which  enlarges  your  hearts  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  You  live  for  Christ: 
therefore  you  live  for  the  Church."40  Always  and  at  ail  times  we  must  become  "sensitive 
to  the  daily  problems"41  of  all. 

The  more  our  hearts  and  souls  are  emptied  of  selfish  concerns  and  turned  away 
noticing  the  actions  of  others,  the  more  our  hearts  will  become  the  Temple  where  the 
cries  and  anguish  of  the  poor,  the  discouraged,  the  suffering  will  echo.  Them  will  I 
bring  to  my  holy  mountain  and  make  joyful  in  My  house  of  prayer  (Is.  56:7).  "Those 
who  have  reached  this  level  truly  are  the  heart  of  the  Church;  they  have  the  high- 
priestly  love  of  Jesus  living  within  them.  'Hidden  together  with  Christ  in  God'  they 
radiate  to  other  hearts  the  divine  love  which  fills  their  own  and  join  with  Jesus  in 


working  toward  the  fulfillment  of  his  one  great  goal:  the  restoration  of  all  things  to  unity 
in  God."42  'Your  compassionate  love,  drawn  from  the  Redeemer's  heart,  can  take  you 
in  all  directions,  allowing  you  to  sprinkle  on  every  side  the  Precious  Blood  that  soothes, 
heals,  and  redeems."43  As  we  deepen  our  spirit  of  communion  the  Temples  of  our 
hearts  will  become  the  place  where  all  will  be  brought  before  God  in  ceaseless  prayer 
and  supplication.  Then  will  people  say  of  us:  /  rejoiced  when  they  said  to  me,  "let  us 
go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord!"  (Ps.  122:1).  x 
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LOVE  OF  GOD  AND  LOVE  OF  NEIGHBOR 
IN  THE  WRITINGS  OF  SAINT  AUGUSTINE 


Sr.  Pascale-Dominique  Nau,  OP. 
Lourdes,  France 


"Before  all  else,  dear  brothers,  love  God  and  thei,  your  neighbor 
because  these  are  the  commandments  which  were  given  to  us  first. " 

(Rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  prologue) 

This  short  prologue  is  the  beginning  of  the  Rule  as  we  know  it  in  the  Order  since 
the  13th  century.  The  studies  of  Fr.  Luc  Verheijen1  have  shown  that  it  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  Ordo  monastehi  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Regula  recepta  (our 
version)  in  the  12th  century.  Those  who  introduced  this  text  here  undoubtedly  knew  the 
writings  of  Augustine  very  well  and  sensed  that  the  double  commandment  was  at  once 
the  motor  -  the  dynamic  power  -  and  the  fruit  of  the  Rule.  Without  entering  into  a 
study  of  the  Rule  as  a  whole,  we  would  like  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
prologue,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  reading  Augustine's  writings.  Indeed,  as 
Origen  once  said:  it  is  by  reading  Saint  Paul,  that  we  come  to  understand  Saint  Paul; 
in  the  same  way,  it  is  by  reading  Saint  Augustine,  that  we  come  to  understand  Saint 
Augustine. 

Two  questions  will  guide  us  in  our  study:  1 )  Since  there  are  two  commandments, 
are  there  two  distinct  kinds  of  love  ?  and  2)  How  do  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor 
relate  ? 


Are  there  two  distinct  kinds  of  love? 

In  De  mohbus  ecclesiae  catholicae2  Augustine  writes: 

We  know  that  a  bond  of  love  should  unite  men  to  one  another,  and  I  assert  that  the  most 
certain  degree  which  will  bring  man3  to  the  love  of  God  is  the  love  he  has  for  others  of  his  kind. 

The  Lord  indeed  gave  us  a  second  commandment  which  he  proclaimed  after  being 
questioned  about  the  precepts  leading  to  life.  For  he  was  not  satisfied  by  giving  only  one 
commandment,  knowing  the  great  distance  between  God  and  man,  a  distance  as  great  as  it  can 
be  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  made  in  his  image  [...]  and  since  we  know  that  we  can 
do  good  only  after  ceasing  the  accomplishment  of  evil  acts,  the  love  of  our  neighbor  obviously 
becomes  the  cradle  of  the  love  of  God.4 

In  this  text  which  dates  from  387  -  that  is,  one  year  after  his  baptism  and  ten  years 
before  he  wrote  the  Rule  —  Augustine  clearly  sees  the  love  for  others  as  a  preparation, 
a  "cradle,"  or,  we  may  say,  a  kind  of  training  ground  for  the  love  of  God,  a  stage 


necessary  because  of  the  distance  which  separates  man  from  his  Creator.  One  can 
sense  the  conception  of  God's  indescribable  transcendence,  the  wisdom  of  Christ  the 
Master  who  came  to  guide  man  back  to  God,  and  the  long  distance  man  has  to  go 
along  this  road.5  He  advances  by  leaving  behind  sin  and  evil  acts  or  habits,  and  by 
practicing  goodness  towards  his  fellow  human  beings:  goodness  that  consists  essen- 
tially in  leading  them  back  to  God.  At  this  point  in  time  the  actions  founded  on  love  are 
considered  to  be  moral  exercises. 

Eight  years  later,  in  394  or  395,  Augustine  still  considers  the  love  of  neighbor 
as  a  preparation  for  the  love  of  God;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  has  come  to  see  the  two 
commandments  as  inseparable.  Explaining  1  John  4:20  —  "Whoever  does  not  love  his 
brother  whom  he  can  see,  cannot  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen"  -  he  writes:  "These 
two  precepts  are  so  closely  tied  that  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  one  without 
accomplishing  the  other." 

In  407,  Augustine  takes  the  question  up  again  in  his  Commentary  on  the  First 
Letter  of  St.  John6  He  has  been  struck  by  two  verses  in  the  teaching  of  John:  1)  1 
John  4:7:  "love  is  from  God",  and  2)  1  John  4:8  (and  16):  God  is  love.  And  he  com- 
ments: "If  there  is  only  one  love,  that  first  of  all  because  it  comes  from  God  and  has  its 
source  in  the  love  that  is  God  and  that  is  the  Holy  Spirit."7  The  greatest  gift  of  God  is 
the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  our  hearts  so  that  they  burn  with  love  for  those  with 
whom  we  live  as  well  as  for  all  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  spread  out  over  the  entire 
earth.  The  foundation  of  this  understanding  of  love  as  a  gift  which  goes  far  beyond  all 
moral  activity  is  Rom.  5:5  -  "the  love  of  God  has  been  poured  out  in  out  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  has  been  given  to  us."  And  the  text  continues: 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man  is  to  put  dilection  and  love  into  him? 
Is  it  not  clear,  according  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  the  "love  of  God  has  been  poured  out  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  has  been  given  to  us."  Indeed,  John  was  talking  about  love  when 
he  said  that  we  should  question  our  hearts  under  the  watchful  eye  of  God.  "If  our  heart  does  not 
condemn  us,"  that  is  to  say,  if  it  witnesses  that  brotherly  dilection  is  the  source  of  all  our  good 
works.... 

Let  one  question  his  heart!  If  he  loves  his  brother,  the  Holy  Spirit  lives  in  him.  Let  him 
examine  himself,  let  him  test  himself  under  the  watchful  eye  of  God:  if  he  sees  in  himself  love  of 
peace  and  of  unity,  love  for  the  whole  Church  spread  throughout  the  world.  Let  him  not  just  attach 
himself  to  loving  the  brother  he  has  before  him:  we  indeed  have  brothers  that  we  do  not  see  and 
to  whom  we  are  tied  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit....  Question  your  heart:  if  you  find  love  for  your  brother, 
be  at  peace.  That  love  cannot  be  there  without  the  Holy  Spirit  being  there  too,  since  Paul  cries  out 
to  us:  "the  love  of  God  has  been  poured  out  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  has  been  given 
to  us." 

When  we  compare  this  text  with  the  paragraph  from  De  moribus  eccl.  cath.,  we 
see  the  development  of  Augustine's  spiritual  experience:  the  discovery  of  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  heart  that  gives  him  insight  into  the  scripture  passages  that 
have  become,  by  407,  the  foundation  of  his  preaching.  We  can  note  at  this  point  that 
Augustine  bases  his  teaching,  whether  in  his  sermons,  letters  or  theological  treatises, 
on  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  on  lectio  divina.  This  reading  implies,  of  course, 
the  interaction  of  the  Word  with  the  personal  experience  of  the  reader.   It  is,  indeed, 
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also  our  personal  spiritual  experience  that  permits  us  to  be  in  communion  with 
Augustine,  with  the  Church  Fathers,  and  with  other  members  of  the  Church  in  general, 
because  we  meet  and  understand  them  within  the  experience  of  intimacy  with 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

Up  to  now  the  difference  between  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  neighbor  has 
been  maintained:  they  are  distinct  even  if  the  source  is  the  same.  In  the  context  of  the 
Pelagian  crisis8  Augustine  insists  again  on  the  fact  that  the  love  we  have  in  us  is  a  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  it  receives  neither  its  birth  nor  its  growth  from  the  efforts  of 
man's  free  will. 

In  the  Sermon  256,  8,  9,  he  goes  a  step  further  when  he  underlines  that  there 
is  indeed  only  one  love  but  two  commandments,  one  Spirit  but  two  gifts:  "Since  the 
charity  which  loves  the  neighbor  is  nothing  other  than  the  charity  thatloves  God;  thus 
there  is  not  a  different  love.  The  charity  with  which  we  love  our  neighbor,  we  also  love 
God." 

Since  there  is  only  one  love  -  a  "two-fold"  or  "twin  charity"9  -  but  two  precepts, 
how  do  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  neighbor  relate  to  one  another? 


The  relationship  between  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor 

Since  love  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  it  is  a  participation  in  the  life 
and  in  the  mystery  of  God  himself.  Augustine,  who  here  follows  St.  John,  asserts  that 
God  should  be  apprehended  by  our  intelligence  when  it  sees  the  realization  of 
brotherly  love: 

You  will  say,  I  see  love,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  gaze  upon  it  with  my  mind,  and  believe 
the  Scripture,  saying  that  "God  is  love,  and  whoever  remains  in  love  remains  in  God;"  but  when 
I  see  love  I  do  not  see  in  it  the  Trinity.  No,  but  you  do  see  the  Trinity  if  you  see  love.  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  you  see  it.. ..When  we  love,  we  love  one  thing  who  loves  something,  and  that  on  account 
of  this  very  thing,  that  he  does  love  something;  therefore,  what  does  love,  so  that  love  itself  may 
also  be  loved?  For  that  is  not  love  which  loves  nothing.  But  if  it  loves  itself  it  must  love  something, 
that  it  may  love  itself  as  love.... 

But  love  is  or" someone  that  loves,  and  with  love  something  is  loved.  Behold,  then,  there 
are  three  things:  he  that  loves,  that  which  is  loved,  and  love.10 

Loving  charity,  the  gift  of  God  and  God  himself,  finds  its  expression  in  the  love 
we  have  for  our  neighbor.  Love  of  God  is  the  first  commandment  and  love  of  neighbor 
the  second,  but  love  of  neighbor  comes  first  in  practice.  Augustine  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  this  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John: 

How,  then,  do  we  find  the  two  precepts  of  love  indicated  in  these  two  commandments  of 
the  Lord.  "Pick  up  your  bed,"  he  says  "and  walk."  What  the  two  precepts  are,  my  brothers, 
recollect  with  me.  For  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  to  you,  and  not  merely  come  into  your 
mind  when  they  are  recited  by  us,  but  they  ought  never  to  be  blotted  out  of  your  hearts.  Let  it  ever 
be  your  supreme  thought,  that  you  must  love  God  and  your  neighbor:  "You  must  love  the  Lord  your 
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God  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul;  and  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  These  must  always  be 
pondered,  meditated,  retained,  practiced,  and  fulfilled. 

The  love  of  God  comes  first  in  order  of  enjoying;  but  in  the  order  of  doing,  the  love  of  our 
neighbor  comes  first.  For  He  who  commanded  you  this  love  in  two  precepts  did  not  charge  you 
to  love  your  neighbor  first,  and  then  God,  but  first  God,  and  then  your  neighbor.  You,  however, 
since  you  do  not  see  God,  you  earn  to  see  Him  by  loving  your  neighbor;  by  loving  your  neighbor, 
you  purge  your  eye  for  seeing  God,  as  John  evidently  says,  "If  you  do  not  love  your  brother,  whom 
you  see,  how  can  you  love  God  whom  you  do  not  see?"  See,  you  are  told  "Love  God."  If  you  say 
to  me  "Show  Him  to  me  that  I  may  love  Him,"  what  shall  I  answer,  but  what  John  says  himself: 
"God  is  love;  and  he  who  dwells  in  love  dwells  in  God."  Therefore,  love  your  neighbor;  look  at  the 
source  of  your  love  for  your  neighbor;  there  you  will  see,  as  you  can,  God.  Begin,  then,  to  love  your 
neighbor.  "Share  your  bread  with  the  hungry,  bring  the  homeless  into  your  house;  if  you  see 
someone  who  is  naked,  clothe  him;  (Is.  58:  7-8)  and  do  not  despise  the  household  of  your 
children."  And  what  shall  you  receive  for  doing  this?  "Then  your  light  shall  break  forth  as  the 
morning  light."  Your  light  is  your  God,  a  "morning  light*  for  you  because  He  shall  come  to  you  after 
the  night  of  this  world:  for  He  neither  rises  nor  sets,  because  He  remains  forever.  He  will  be  a 
morning  light  for  you  at  your  return,  He  who  had  set  for  you  when  you  jffell  away  from  Him. 
Therefore,  in  this  "Pick  up  your  bed,"  He  seems  to  me  to  have  said,  "Love  "four  neighbor." 

And  he  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the  verse:  "Pick  up  your  bed  and  walk": 

What  then  is  there  in  a  bed,  I  ask  you?  What,  but  that  impotent  man  who  was  bom  on  it; 
but,  when  made  whole,  he  carries  the  bed?  What  does  the  Apostle  say?  "Carry  each  other's 
burdens,  that  is  how  to  keep  the  law  of  Christ."  Now,  the  law  of  Christ  is  love,  and  love  is  not 
fulfilled  unless  we  bear  one  another's  burdens.  "Carry,"  he  says,  each  other's  burdens  in  love, 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  When  you  were  weak,  your 
neighbor  carried  you:  you  are  made  whole,  carry  your  neighbor.  It  is  in  this  way,  o  man,  that  you 
will  fill  up  with  what  you  were  lacking.  Pick  up  your  bed,  then."  But  when  you  have  taken  it  up,  do 
not  stand  in  one  place;  "walk."  It  is  by  loving  your  neighbor,  by  caring  for  your  neighbor,  that  you 
come  into  motion.  And  where  do  you  go  but  to  the  Lord  God,  whom  we  ought  to  love  with  the 
whole  heart,  and  with  the  whole  soul  and  with  the  whole  mind?  For  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
Lord,  but  we  have  our  neighbor  with  us.  Carry  him,  then,  when  you  walk,  so  that  you  may  come 
to  Him  with  whom  you  desire  to  stay.  Therefore,  "Pick  up  your  bed  and  walk." 

The  acts  of  love  towards  our  neighbor  such  as  feeding  the  hungry,  housing  the 
homeless,  and  clothing  the  naked,  are  all  ways  of  approaching  God  and  of  participating 
in  his  life.  Augustine  extends  his  definition  of  the  practice  of  love  to  include  everything 
that  constitutes  bearing  the  burdens  of  one  another  with  the  spirit  of  unity  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  Here  the  responsibility  we  have  for  one  another  is  expressed  in  simple 
terms.  Each  member  of  the  community,  at  different  times,  is  called  to  exercise  this 
responsibility,  with  the  grace  of  God,  by  carrying  his  brother  in  difficult  moments. 
However,  the  greatest  responsibility  we  have  for  one  another  is  not  in  the  sphere  of 
material  needs.  For  Augustine,  loving  our  neighbor  consists  above  all  in  leading  him 
to  attach  himself  firmly  to  the  Lord  in  a  bond  of  love,  for  that  is  the  goal  set  for  humanity 
by  God  in  creation  itself.11  Despite  our  weaknesses,  sins  and  failures,  we  are  called 
to  enter  fully  into  communion  with  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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Conclusion 

We  shall  close  this  study  by  quoting  a  rather  long  passage  from  the  City  of 
God2,  without  a  doubt  the  most  remarkable  of  Augustine's  reflections  on  the  two-fold 
commandment: 

To  this  God  we  owe  service  -  what  in  Greek  is  called  lafreia  -  whether  in  the  various 
sacraments  or  in  ourselves.  For  we  are  his  temple,  collectively,  and  as  individuals.  For  he 
condescends  to  dwell  in  the  union  of  all  and  in  each  person.  He  is  as  great  in  the  individual  as  he 
is  in  the  whole  body  of  his  worshippers,  for  he  cannot  be  increased  in  bulk  or  diminished  by 
partition.  When  we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  him,  our  heart  is  his  altar.  We  propitiate  him  by  our  priest, 
his  only-begotten  Son.  We  sacrifice  blood-stained  victims  to  him  when  we  fight  for  truth  "as  far  as 
shedding  our  blood"  (Rom.  1 :2).  We  bum  the  sweetest  incense  for  him,  when  we  are  in  his  sight 
on  fire  with  devout  and  holy  love.  We  vow  to  him  and  offer  to  him  the  gifts  he  has  given  us,  and 
the  gift  of  ourselves.  And  we  have  annual  festivals  and  fixed  days  appointed  and  consecrated  for 
the  remembrance  of  his  benefits,  lest  ingratitude  and  forgetfulness  should  creep  in  as  the  years 
roll  by.  We  offer  to  him,  on  the  altar  of  the  heart,  the  sacrifice  of  humility  and  praise,  and  the  flame 
on  the  altar  is  the  burning  fire  of  charity.  To  see  him  as  he  can  be  seen  and  to  cleave  to  him,  we 
purify  ourselves  from  every  stain  of  sin  and  evil  desire  and  we  consecrate  ourselves  in  his  name. 
For  he  himself  is  the  source  of  our  bliss,  he  himself  is  the  goal  of  all  our  striving.  By  our  election 
of  him  as  our  goal  -  or  rather  by  our  re-election  (for  we  had  lost  him  by  our  neglect);  by  our  re- 
election (and  we  are  told  [by  Cicero]  that  the  word  "religion"  comes  from  relegere,  "to  re-elect"), 
we  direct  our  course  towards  him  with  love  (dilectio),  so  that  in  reaching  him  we  may  find  our  rest, 
and  attain  our  happiness  because  we  have  achieved  our  fulfillment  in  him.  For  our  Good,  that  final 
Good  about  which  the  philosophers  dispute,  is  nothing  else  but  to  cleave  to  him  whose  spiritual 
embrace,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  fills  the  intellectual  soul  and  makes  it  fertile  with  true  virtues. 

We  are  commanded  to  love  this  Good  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our 
strength;  and  to  this  Good  we  must  be  led  by  those  who  love  us,  and  to  it  we  must  lead  those 
whom  we  love.  Thus  are  fulfilled  the  two  commandments  on  which  "all  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
depend":  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  For  in  order  that  a  man  may  know  how  to  love 
himself  an  end  has  been  established  for  him  to  which  he  is  to  refer  all  his  action,  so  that  he  may 
attain  to  bliss.  For  if  a  man  loves  himself,  his  one  wish  is  to  achieve  blessedness.  Now  this  end 
is  "to  cling  to  God"  (Ps.  73:28).  Thus,  if  a  man  knows  how  to  love  himself,  the  commandment  to 
love  his  neighbor  bids  him  to  do  all  he  can  to  bring  his  neighbor  to  love  God.  This  is  the  worship 
of  God;  this  is  true  religion;  this  is  the  right  kind  of  devotion;  this  is  the  service  which  is  owed  to  God 
alone. 

This  text  clearly  deserves  to  be  commented  upon  —  or  at  least  meditated  upon 
-  at  length  for  its  expression  of  the  ties  between:  service  of  God,  liturgy  and  private 
prayer,  the  fight  for  truth,  the  search  for  true  happiness,  and  the  responsibility  of 
love....13  Such  a  commentary  would  take  us  far  beyond  the  subject  of  this  article.  We 
shall  simply  conclude  by  noting  that  true  love  of  oneself  and  our  love  for  others,  which 
is  good  and  honorable  since  it  is  for  this  relationship  that  we  were  created,  is  oriented 
towards  God.  The  person  who  truly  loves  his  neighbor  does  so  without  seeking 
personal  gratification  or  reciprocity;  he  simply  desires  that,  in  unity  of  soul  and  heart 
with  him,  his  neighbor  may  find  his  joy  in  clinging  to  the  only  true  Good  and  source  of 
happiness:  God. 

From  the  time  of  his  baptism  in  396  and  until  the  end  of  his  life  as  bishop  of  an 
important  African  diocese  in  427,  in  the  foundations  of  his  monasteries  for  the  servants 
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of  God  (servi  Dei)  in  Thagaste  (388)  and  then  in  Hippo  for  the  lay-brothers  (395)  and 
the  clergy  (397/8),  Augustine  put  all  his  energy  into  leading  other  men  and  women  to 
God. 

In  the  Rule,  written  in  397,  the  underlying  conception  of  love  is  the  first  one  we 
saw  -  brotherly  love  as  a  preparation  for  the  love  of  God.  The  evolution  of  Augustine's 
experience  and  reflection  are  far  from  finished  at  that  point  in  time.  The  last  three  texts 
we  have  quoted  here  were  written  respectively  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years  after  the 
Rule.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  second  and  final  conception  of  love  -  a  single  two- 
fold love  —  was  already  present  in  the  Rule.  It  was  there  like  a  seed,  waiting  to  be 
nurtured,  to  grow  and  to  come  to  full  maturity  in  the  context  of  community  life.         x 


p.163. 


NOTES 

1  L.  Verheijen,  La  Regie  de  saint  Augustin,  t.ll  (Etudes  augustiniennes:  Paris,  1967), 


2  This  is  a  treatise  on  the  morals  of  the  Catholic  Church  against  the  Manicheans,  written 
around  387.  Augustine  shows  in  this  work  that  the  heart  of  Catholic  moral  life  is  caritas  -  love. 
He  never  made  a  strict  distinction  between  the  terms  caritas,  amor  and  dilectio. 

3 1  choose  to  translate  the  Latin  homo:  the  general  abstract  term  for  the  human  person, 
by  the  English  "man"  in  order  to  be  as  faithful  as  possible  to  the  Latin  text.  Also,  when  Augustine 
uses  the  term  fratres,  brothers,  in  his  homilies,  he  refers  to  both  the  men  and  women  in  the 
assemblies. 

4  De  moribus  eccl.  cath.  26,  9.10. 

5  Although  we  may  sense  a  negative  attitude  toward  human  nature  in  general  in  the 
Confessions  and  later  during  the  fight  against  the  Pelagians,  Augustine  recognized  and  often 
strongly  underlined  the  nobility  of  man  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

6  Written  during  the  Donatist  controversy  that  strongly  shook  the  African  Church. 

7  Jr.  in  to.  ep.,  6,9. 

8  Pelagius  asserted  that  it  is  man's  obligation  to  accomplish  the  entire  Law  by  the  means 
of  his  own  power,  since  man  was  created  the  free  master  of  his  own  actions. 

9  Augustine  also  calls  the  two  commandments  the  "two  wings  of  love." 

10  Tr.  in  lo.  ep.,  VIII,  8,  12  and  10,  12. 
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11  Confessions  I,  I,  1:  "...you  have  made  us  for  yourself,  and  our  heart  is  restless  until  it 
rests  in  you." 

12  Saint  Augustine,  De  civ.  Dei,  X,  3,  in  St.  Augustine,  Concerning  the  City  of  God  Against 
the  Pagans,  trans.  Henry  Bettenson  (London-New  York- Victoria:  Penguin  Books,  1984).  In  this 
volume  there  is  an  interesting  introduction  written  by  John  O'Meara  on  Augustine  and  his  hope- 
filled  theology.  De  civ.  Dei  was  written  around  417. 

13  We  can  note,  in  any  case,  that  the  different  aspects  of  Christianity  -  such  as  dogmatic 
theology,  moral  theology,  liturgy,  spirituality,  etc.  -  were  tightly  linked  and  even  intertwined  in 
Augustine's  thought.  In  fact,  their  separation  into  diverse  fields  and  theological  specialties  was 
accomplished  only  as  late  as  the  scholastic  or  post-scholastic  period  under  the  influence  of  the 
nominalist  philosophy  of  men  such  as  William  of  Ockham. 
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DOMINICAN  CONSCIENCE 


Sister  Mary  Regina,  OP. 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml 


Dominican  conscience  may  appear  to  be  an  unusual  subject,  because  there 
cannot  be  a  morality  beyond  that  of  Church  teaching  and  the  moral  law.  The  Church 
has  produced  wonderful  documents  in  moral  thinking  and  consideration:  Dignitatis 
Humanae,  Centesimus  Annus,  Vehtatis  Splendor,  Evangelium  Vitae.  These  magisterial 
documents  deal  with  life  in  our  world  and  culture,  which  certainly  does  not  exclude 
Dominicans.  The  nuance  I  will  speak  of  in  this  article  deals  with  our  Dominican 
monastic  life,  and  what  is  applicable  to  our  form  of  religious  life  in  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine  and  a  little  beyond. 

"Conscience",  in  Gaudium  et  Spes,  "is  man's  most  secret  core,  and  his 
sanctuary.  There  he  is  alone  with  God  whose  voice  echoes  in  his  depth."1  According 
to  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  "Conscience  is  a  judgment  of  reason  by  which 
the  human  person  recognizes  the  moral  quality  of  a  concrete  act."2  These  guidelines 
are  probably  the  very  best  for  leading  the  way  to  what  I  refer  to  in  this  paper  as 
"Dominican  conscience." 

Dominican  conscience,  which  cannot  differ  from  what  is  stated  above,  has  a 
noble  guide  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  who  directs  the  light  of  conscience  down  the  middle 
way,  the  mean,  the  avoidance  of  extremes.  This  balance  enables  us  to  stand  in  the 
center,  and  then  judge  the  truth  and  reality  of  situations  and  circumstances.  This 
blessed  middle  way  enables  us  to  establish  order  in  our  thinking  and  in  our  course  of 
action.  Augustine  seems  to  view  balance  as  a  means  of  real  holiness  of  life:  "He  is  just 
and  holy  who  sees  things  whole  and  estimates  everything  with  a  wise  sense  of 
proportion."3  Humbert  of  Romans,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
rounds  out  this  notion  of  balance  and  holiness  when  he  states  that  "...the  Rule  of  Saint 
Augustine  observes  such  moderation  that  it  avoids  the  dangerous  extremes  of  too 
many  or  too  few  regulations.  It  takes  the  middle  path  where  all  virtue  lies.  '* 

The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  our  Constitutions  provide  plenty  of  scope  for 
exercising  balance  and  proportion.  They  also  evidence  the  same  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law.  We  must  always  respect  the  law  for  what  it  is,  and  for  what 
it  means  in  our  life  as  a  whole,  even  as  we  weigh  these  injunctions  against  particular 
needs  and  circumstances.  I  would  like  to  present  just  a  few  examples. 

The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  gives  evidence  not  only  of  authority  and  need,  but 
also  of  obedience  and  exception.  Chapter  Two  of  the  Rule  proposes  a  specific  case: 
if  someone  is  praying  in  the  oratory  outside  the  ordinary  time  for  chants  and  hymns, 
she  should  not  be  hindered,  but  left  free  for  personal  worship.  In  the  matter  of  food  and 
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clothing  and  other  materialities,  we  live  a  strict  mortification.  However,  those  of  a  "more 
delicate  health"  (Chapter  Three)  are  to  be  "treated  differently."  Another  kind  of  need, 
the  matter  of  very  serious  offenses,  is  addressed  in  Chapters  Four  and  Six.  In  these 
instances  conscience  does  not  call  for  silence,  but  for  fraternal  correction:  "And  do  not 
charge  yourselves  with  ill-will  when  you  bring  this  offense  to  light."  As  we  all  know,  on 
the  day-to-day  practical  level,  the  right-ordered  conscience  tells  us  to  mind  our  own 
business,  no  small  personal  virtue.  The  rule  of  fraternal  correction  here  applies  to 
serious  matter. 

Chapter  Seven  of  the  Rule  illustrates  conscience  in  the  superior.  Her 
conscience,  like  everyone's,  operates  on  both  an  interior  and  exterior  level,  for  she  is 
to  "serve  with  love."  Love  is  an  interior  virtue  that  gives  rise  to  countless  external 
kindnesses  and  responsibilities.  Balance  for  a  superior  has  an  enormously  challenging 
scope.  She  must  correct  and  uphold  the  rule,  yet  operate  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother  and  set  an  example  for  all. 

The  rule  of  genuine  love,  reiterated  in  Chapter  One,  enjoins  all  who  live  in  the 
monastery  to  love,  because  love  is  the  touchstone  of  a  good  conscience:  "Before  all 
else,  dear  Sisters,  love  God  and  then  your  neighbor,  because  these  are  the  chief 
commandments  given  to  us."  There  is  great  freedom  of  spirit  here  as  Chapter  Eight  so 
perfectly  expresses:  "The  Lord  grant  that  you  may  observe  all  these  precepts  in  a  spirit 
of  charity  as  lovers  of  spiritual  beauty,  giving  forth  the  good  odor  of  Christ  in  the 
holiness  of  your  lives;  not  as  slaves  under  the  law  but  as  women  living  in  freedom 
under  grace. "  This  love  works  hand  in  hand  with  proportion.  We  cannot  afford  to 
criticize  and  harp,  for  our  vocation  truly  is  "freedom  under  grace." 

This  noble  character  of  conscience  contained  in  law  and  freedom  is  also 
expressed  in  our  Dominican  Constitutions  under  the  power  and  possibility  of 
dispensation.  Under  a  free  conscience,  dispensations  are  given  for  good  reasons, 
received  with  gratitude  and  humility,  and  never  judged  by  the  other  nuns.  In  LCM  #88 
we  read:  "From  the  beginning  of  the  Order  some  power  of  dispensation  has  been 
expressly  granted  to  superiors  of  both  friars  and  nuns,  not  to  relax  regular  observance, 
but  rather  that  the  end  of  the  Order  might  be  better  attained."  Respect  for  the  individual 
need  of  each  person  is  maintained  here,  and  is  crucial.  The  end  of  the  Order  seeks  the 
salvation  of  all,  which  certainly  includes  our  personal  sanctification.  When  our 
particular  need  is  addressed,  we  can  live  the  life  in  peace  and  with  a  settled  heart. 

We  make  our  vow  of  obedience  so  that  a  greater  and  higher  freedom  might  be 
expressed  in  our  self  offering.  This  freedom  and  spontaneity  intensifies  our  charity  and 
participates  in  a  beauty  and  truth  beyond  our  dreams.  Obedience  does  not  cause  us 
to  be  tied  up  in  ourselves.  Rather,  it  gives  us  wings  to  fly  toward  freedom.  We  must 
always  recall  and  appreciate  that  St.  Dominic  did  not  and  would  not  bind  us  under  pain 
of  sin  to  the  constitutions  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 
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So  it  is  that  Dominicans  decide  their  course  of  action  with  balance  and  sound 
order,  proportion,  and  a  wide  spectrum  of  vision.  Fr.  Humbert  Clerissac,  OP.,  wrote 
words  that  offer  one  final  case  for  our  approach  to  conscience: 

"Our  long-standing  (Dominican)  metaphysical  training  not  only  enriches  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  but  primarily  gives  us  the  sense  of  order.  We  are 
perpetually  occupied  in  establishing  the  exact  definitions  of  things,  in 
formulating  their  laws  and  relations:  thus  we  develop  orderly  minds;  we  put  order 
into  our  ideas  and  our  ideas  into  order."5 

St.  Dominic  chose  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  for  the  nuns  of  the  Order.  This 
Regula,  a  way  of  life,  is  also  an  ordering  of  life  which  integrates  its  rhythm,  the  quality 
and  the  purpose.  The  "sense  of  order"  expressed  so  well  by  Fr.  Clerissac  is  certainly 
evidenced  in  the  Rule,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  this  paper,  the  particular  thrust  of 
Dominican  conscience.  A  standard  for  assessing  the  moral  quality  of  our  approach  to 
every  aspect  of  our  life  can  be  found  in  this  Rule:  prayer,  moderation,  self-denial, 
charity,  fraternal  correction,  care  of  community  goods,  care  of  the  infirm,  asking  pardon 
and  forgiving  offenses,  and  obedience.  Moral  conscience  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  our 
hearts  considers  all  these  responsibilities  with  an  aim  toward  real  holiness. 

Chapter  Eight  presents  the  Rule  as  a  mirror  in  which  we  are  to  see  ourselves, 
not  only  individually  but  collectively  as  community,  embodied  with  as  much  proportion 
as  possible  -  the  one  and  the  many.  Balance,  so  Dominican  a  quality,  is  delicately 
expressed  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  Rule:  "But  when  one  of  you  finds  that  she  has 
failed  on  any  point,  let  her  be  sorry  for  the  past,  be  on  her  guard  for  the  future,  praying 
that  she  will  be  forgiven  her  fault  and  not  be  led  into  temptation. "  Lest  we  imagine  the 
Rule  ends  on  too  somber  a  note,  I  suggest  quite  the  contrary.  Exercising  a  good 
conscience  works  toward  fidelity,  and  fidelity  in  its  turn  works  toward  the  charity  and 
spiritual  beauty  expressed  in  both  the  first  chapter  and  final  chapter  of  the  Rule.     >< 


NOTES 

1.GS16. 

2.  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  #1796. 

3.  Augustine,  De  Doct.  Chr.,  C.  XXVII. 

4.  From  the  Commentary  on  the  Rule  of  Saint  Augustine  of  Blessed  Humbert  of  Romans  as  found  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  for  the  Order  of  Preachers,  (Chicago,  IL:  Dominican 
Liturgical  Commission,  USA,,  1991),  p.  270,  no.  752  (POP  363-365). 

5.  Humbert  Clerissac,  O.P.,  The  Spirit  of  Saint  Dominic  (London:  Bums  &  Washbourne,  1939),  p.  88. 
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THE  RULE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE: 

A  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CULTURE  OF  NARCISSISM 


Sr.  Susan  Early,  OP. 
North  Guilford,  CT 


I.  Introduction 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  cultural  historian  to  recognize  that  our  society  is  in 
disarray.  From  contact  with  family  and  friends  alone  it  is  possible  to  become  aware  of 
the  elements  that  are  affecting  our  culture:  lack  of  commitment  in  relationships,  the 
presence  of  violence  and  vandalism,  disregard  for  life  in  its  varidus  stages,  the 
pervasive  consumerism  and  materialism,  the  fear  of  aging  and  dying,  the  need  for 
instant  gratification,  and  substance  abuse  which  is  common  to  all  age  groups. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  these  factors  are  not  conducive  to  community,  and  the 
situation  is  such  that  a  company  marketing  greeting  cards  provides  an  exhortation: 

Every  culture  enriches  our  lives  with  its  own  unique  beauty  and  wisdom.  Yet  we 
all  share  the  same  hopes  and  dreams,  the  same  need  for  love  and  home  and  kinship. 
These  are  the  common  threads  that  bind  us  together  as  one  family  in  one  world. 

(From  the  back  of  a  Hallmark  Easter  card) 

St.  Augustine  (d.430)  too,  lived  in  a  period  of  cultural  upheaval,  for  the 
unthinkable  happened  during  his  lifetime:  Alaric  the  Goth  sacked  Rome  in  410,  and 
even  as  the  saint  lay  dying  the  barbarians  were  besieging  Hippo. 

In  The  Culture  of  Narcissism  the  cultural  historian  Christopher  Lasch  "...des- 
cribes a  way  of  life  that  is  dying  -  the  culture  of  competitive  individualism,  which  in  its 
decadence  has  carried  the  logic  of  individualism  to  the  extreme  of  a  war  of  all  against 
all,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  the  dead  end  of  a  narcissistic  preoccupation  with  the 
self."1  He  writes  that  narcissism  as  he  "had  come  to  understand  it  was  not  just  another 
name  for  selfishness,"  and  that  his  book  was  an  "attempt  to  explore  the  psychological 
dimension  of  long-term  shifts  in  the  structure  of  cultural  authority."2 

Professor  Lasch  analyzes  in  particular  one  element  in  our  culture  that  works 
against  community,  the  "therapeutic  sensibility."  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
how  The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  is  our  lived  response  to  the  influence  of  this  pervasive, 
detrimental  attitude.  I  will  begin  with  some  general  remarks  on  Lasch's  book,  then 
present  his  explanation  of  the  therapeutic  sensibility,  and  conclude  with  comments  on 
The  Rule. 
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II.  The  Culture  of  Narcissism 

In  his  Preface,  Professor  Lasch  describes  the  "new  narcissist  as  haunted  not  by 
guilt  but  by  anxiety.  He  seeks  not  to  inflict  his  own  certainties  on  others  but  to  find  a 
meaning  in  life...  [he]  has  no  interest  in  the  future  because,  in  part,  he  has  so  little 
interest  in  the  past."3  He  notes  that  "The  prevailing  attitude,  so  cheerful  and  forward- 
looking  on  the  surface,  derives  from  a  narcissistic  impoverishment  of  the  psyche  and 
also  from  an  inability  to  ground  our  needs  in  the  experience  of  satisfaction  and 
contentment.  Instead  of  drawing  on  our  own  experience,  we  allow  experts  to  define  our 
needs  for  us  and  then  wonder  why  those  needs  never  seem  to  be  satisfied."4 

Lasch  then  gives  a  full  clinical  description  of  the  narcissistic  personality  of  our 
time,  and  in  subsequent  chapters  he  examines  various  aspects  of  American  life:  the 
educational  system,  the  rearing  of  children,  sports,  the  relationship  between  men  and 
women,  the  fear  of  aging  and  death,  and  demonstrates  the  connection  between  this 
personality  type  and  the  current  social  context.  He  writes:  * 

Men  have  always  been  selfish,  groups  have  always  been  ethnocentric;  nothing 
is  gained  by  giving  these  qualities  a  psychiatric  label.  The  emergence  of  character 
disorders  as  the  most  prominent  form  of  psychiatric  pathology,  however,  together  with  the 
change  in  personality  structure  this  development  reflects,  derives  from  quite  specific 
changes  in  our  society  and  culture  -  from  bureaucracy,  the  proliferation  of  images, 
therapeutic  ideologies,  the  rationalization  of  the  inner  life,  the  cult  of  consumption,  and  in 
the  last  analysis  from  changes  in  family  life  and  from  changing  patterns  of  socialization.5 

Lasch's  description  of  the  prevailing  "therapeutic  sensibility"  is  to  the  point  and 
worth  citing  at  length: 

The  contemporary  climate  is  therapeutic,  not  religious.  People  today  hunger  not 
for  personal  salvation,  let  alone  for  the  restoration  of  an  earlier  golden  age,  but  for  the 
feeling,  the  momentary  illusion,  of  personal  well-being,  health,  and  psychic  security....8 

Plagued  by  anxiety,  depression,  vague  discontents,  a  sense  of  inner  emptiness, 
the  "psychological  man"  of  the  twentieth  century  seeks  neither  individual  self- 
aggrandizement  nor  spiritual  transcendence  but  peace  of  mind,  under  conditions  that 
increasingly  militate  against  it.  Therapists,  not  priests  or  popular  preachers  of  self-help  or 
models  of  success  like  the  captains  of  industry,  become  his  principal  allies  in  the  struggle 
for  composure;  he  turns  to  them  in  the  hope  of  achieving  the  modern  equivalent  of 
salvation, "  mental  health."  Therapy  has  established  itself  as  the  successor  to  both  rugged 
individualism  and  religion;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  "triumph  of  the  therapeutic"  has 
become  a  new  religion  in  its  own  right.  Therapy  constitutes  an  antireligion,  not  always  to 
be  sure  because  its  adheres  to  rational  explanation  or  scientific  methods  of  healing,  as  its 
practitioners  would  have  us  believe,  but  because  modern  society  "  has  no  future"  and 
therefore  gives  no  thought  to  anything  beyond  its  immediate  needs.  Even  when  therapists 
speak  of  the  need  for  "meaning"  and  "love,"  they  define  love  and  meaning  simply  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  patient's  emotional  requirements.  It  hardly  occurs  to  them  -  nor  is  there 
any  reason  why  it  should,  given  the  nature  of  the  therapeutic  enterprise  -  to  encourage 
the  subject  to  subordinate  his  needs  and  interests  to  those  of  others,  to  some  cause  or 
tradition  outside  himself.  "Love"  as  self-sacrifice  or  self-abasement,  "meaning"  as 
submission  to  a  higher  loyalty  -  these  sublimations  strike  the  therapeutic  sensibility  as 
intolerably  oppressive,  offensive  to  common  sense  and  injurious  to  personal  health  and 
well-being.  To  liberate  humanity  from  such  out-moded  ideas  of  love  and  duty  has  become 
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the  mission  of  the  post-Freudian  therapies  and  particularly  of  their  converts  and 
popularizers,  for  whom  mental  health  means  the  overthrow  of  inhibitions  and  the 
immediate  gratification  of  every  impulse.7 

According  to  Professor  Lasch,  this  therapeutic  outlook  includes  the  medical 
establishment  in  general,  with  emphasis  on  a  constant  monitoring  of  one's  physical  and 
emotional  health.8  He  says  that  "Modern  medicine  has  conquered  the  plague  and 
epidemics  that  once  made  life  so  precarious,  only  to  create  new  forms  of  insecurity.... 
The  normative  concept  of  developmental  stages  promotes  a  view  of  life  as  an  obstacle 
course:  the  aim  is  simply  to  get  through  the  course  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and 
pain."9 

If  one  were  looking  for  a  description  of  a  non-Christian  culture,  one  need  look 
no  further  than  Lasch's  analysis.  The  therapeutic  mentality,  so  evident  in  our  culture, 
will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  receive  the  message  of  Christianity,  and  the 
crucifix  itself  will  not  be  understood.  The  lack  of  religious  vocations  id  western  society 
is  understandable  when  people  are  not  interested  in  the  past,  deny  the  need  for 
salvation,  have  lost  interest  in  the  future,  and  seek  constant  comfort.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  familiar  words  of  St.  Paul,  "For  the  message  about  the  cross  is  foolishness  to 
those  who  are  perishing,  but  to  us  who  are  being  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God....  For 
Jews  demand  signs  and  Greeks  desire  wisdom,  but  we  proclaim  Christ  crucified,  a 
stumbling  block  to  Jews  and  foolishness  to  Gentiles."  (1  Cor.  18:22-23) 

Concerning  this  relationship  of  Christianity  to  the  current  culture,  one  reviewer 
of  The  Culture  of  Narcissism  offered  a  criticism  that  is  pertinent: 

...the  transformation  of  American  Christianity  is  crucial  to  understanding  the 
culture  of  narcissism  -  and  Lasch  virtually  ignores  it.  From  the  liberal  humanism  which 
preaches  "self-realization"  to  the  resurgent  evangelicalism  which  offers  conversion  as  a 
cure  for  anxiety,  American  Christianity  has  surrendered  to  therapeutic  ideals....  For  many 
ordinary  Americans,  as  well  as  countercultural  radicals,  religion  often  has  become  little 
more  than  a  quest  for  self-fulfillment.  As  supernatural  frameworks  of  meaning  have 
weakened,  religious  emphases  have  shifted  from  salvation  to  peace  of  mind.  The  culture 
of  narcissism  has  many  social  roots,  but  it  also  stems  from  the  personal  anxieties 
engendered  by  secularization.10 

Two  recent  statements  by  separate  speakers  perhaps  illustrate  the  above 
observation.  First,  during  a  lecture  on  the  psalms,  the  speaker  commented  on  the  lack 
of  "laments"  in  our  culture.  The  laments  are  present,  directed  not  to  God,  however,  but 
to  the  medical  establishment  which  people  believe  can  provide  rapid  relief  for  any 
physical  or  emotional  condition.  Secondly,  a  Dominican  priest  told  of  an  incident  that 
happened  when  he  was  chaplain  at  a  large  metropolitan  hospital.  He  was  going  to  give 
the  sacrament  of  the  Anointing  of  the  Sick  to  an  ill  woman  when  her  husband  stopped 
him  and  asked  that  he  not  go  to  anoint  her  because  it  would  cause  her  to  be  anxious. 
When  the  priest  explained  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  bring 
comfort  and  healing,  the  man  relented  somewhat,  but  still  asked  that  the  priest  dress 
in  white  so  that  he  would  appear  to  be  a  doctor  and  not  unduly  disturb  his  wife.  This 
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seems  a  pertinent  example  of  the  faith  people  have  in  the  medical  establishment's 
power  to  provide  comfort  and  healing. 

More  specifically,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  therapeutic  sensibility  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  "psychologization"  of  institutions,  including  religious 
institutions,11  which  may  be  rooted  in  psychology  rather  than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  One  author  describes  how  religious  institutions  have  been  affected: 

As  the  "therapeutic  sensibility"  takes  over  and  psychological  processes  and 
techniques  replace  the  more  traditional  modes  of  spiritual  life,  cultural  and  educational 
activities  are  recast  in  a  therapeutic  mode  and  are  valued  to  the  extent  that  they  can  act 
as  effective  psychological  tools  for  articulating  and  expressing  inner  values  and  resolving 
emotional  crises.... 

In  the  process,  Christian  institutions  are  no  longer  viewed  as  holy,  God-bearing 
realities,  but  as  resources  for  getting  in  touch  with  the  inner  God  or  for  celebrating  inward 
personal  faith  and  experience.  Christian  tradition  loses  its  revered  sacramental  status  and 
becomes  a  functional  guide  and  resource  for  the  discovery  of  the  Spirit  thought  to  be 
operative  in  the  individual  heart  and  mind.  Psychology  becomes  the  new  mold  for 
Christian  spirituality;  therapy  the  new  form  of  penance,  reconciliation  and  spiritual 
direction;  ...illness  the  paradigm  of  sin,  human  brokenness  and  pain;  and  the  support 
group  the  model  for  all  Christian  community. 

The  final  state  of  cultural  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  this  process  involves  a 
loss  of  their  traditional  depth,  power  and  wholeness.  A  sense  of  triviality  and  unimportance 
takes  over.  Institutions,  rites  and  symbols  lose  their  solemnity,  dignity,  nobility,  seriousness 
and  awesomeness.  They  take  on  a  commonplace,  ordinary,  non-significant  and  non- 
treasured  status.12 

The  same  article  contains  the  warning  that  there  is  "...the  tendency  of 
psychology  to  become  the  paradigm  for  spirituality  so  that  religious  communities 
become  therapeutic  support  groups  in  which  introspective  individualism  triumphs  over 
the  communal  reality  and  over  the  mission  of  the  institution."13 


III.  The  Rule  of  St.  Augustine 

What  are  the  ramifications  for  our  monastic  communities  of  Dominican  nuns? 

The  problem  with  the  current  emphasis  on  the  therapeutic  mentality  is  that  there 
has  been  a  radical  shift  in  FOCUS  from  God  to  the  self,  which  results  in  a  constant, 
pervasive  monitoring  of  emotional  and  physical  states.  For  St.  Augustine,  the  focus  is 
always  on  God.  The  human  person  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  is  the 
foundation  of  his  theology  of  the  spiritual  life:  the  quest  to  the  interior  is  to  discover  the 
Imago  Dei. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  about  the  Rule  is  the  importance  of  reading  and 
hearing  it  as  a  source  of  life.  We  have  seen  that  so  much  of  contemporary  culture 
does  not  treasure  or  remember  the  past,  and  this  aspect  of  the  present  time  is  ominous 
for  Christianity  in  general,  for  we  believe  that  God's  mighty  deeds  have  taken  place  in 
history:  e.g.,  Luke  2:1. 
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George  Lindbeck  has  written  about  the  seriousness  of  "contemporary  for- 
getfulness,"  as  he  refers  to  it  in  an  article  which  focuses  on  the  loss  of  biblical  literacy, 
and  how  our  culture  has  been  affected  by  it.14  He  points  out  that  this  "forgetfulness" 
also  includes  American  history,  world  history,  and  the  classics,  which  are  fading  from 
the  collective  memory.15 

Humbert  Clerissac,  OP,  when  thinking  about  the  spirit  of  a  religious  body, 
asserts  that  this  spirit  "cannot  be  infused  from  without,  nor  can  it  be  the  outcome  of 
mere  external  regularity  and  formalism:  it  comes  from  the  mysterious  depths  of  some 
deep,  distant,  living  spring....  tradition  cannot  be  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment; 
it  is  not  anything  that  can  be  picked  up  or  bought."16  We  have  this  vital  tradition,  for  the 
Rule  is  our  "living  spring",  and  our  first  and  most  basic  response  to  the  culture  is  to 
hear,  to  study,  and  to  remember  it,  and  in  this  way  life  itself  is  imparted  to  us. 

Secondly,  in  the  Rule  St.  Augustine  shows  an  understanding  of  human 
psychology,  but  it  is  always  the  human  person  in  relation  to  God  and  seeking  God. 
Self-understanding  leads  to  God,  because  God  is  in  the  depths  of  each  one  of  us.  In 
the  Rule  he  quotes  2  Cor.  6:16  in  two  places:  we  are  the  temple  of  God  (1.8),  and  God 
dwells  in  us  (4.6). 17  In  this  intehority,  in  this  abyss,  there  are  inexhaustible  riches  of 
truth  and  love,  and  the  search  is  to  discover  the  Truth,  and  ultimately  to  transcend 
oneself.18 

St.  Augustine's  understanding  of  the  human  person  is  not  the  one  that  has 
developed  during  the  past  400  years.  For  many  reasons  there  has  been  the  gradual 
shift  in  focus  from  a  God-centered  world  to  a  man-centered  world,  and  we  are 
experiencing  its  fruits  as  Lasch  has  described.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  correct 
understanding  of  Christian  anthropology. 

The  human  person  is  "in  need  of  God  because  he  is  in  need  of  the  happiness 
that  he  can  find  only  in  God."19  St.  Augustine  exhorts  men  to  the  life  of  the  spirit:  "Go 
back  into  yourself;  the  truth  dwells  in  the  inner  man;  and  if  you  discover  that  your  nature 
is  mutable,  transcend  yourself  also,  in  order  to  find  God,  the  source  of  the  light  that 
illuminates  the  mind."20  By  our  Christian  understanding  of  the  human  person  in  relation 
to  God,  and  God  in  relation  to  the  human  person,  we  can  overcome  any  tendency  to 
take  on  the  current  culture's  self-concern. 

Thirdly,  we  see  St.  Augustine's  emphasis  on  community  as  the  locus  of  the 
search  for  God.  "For  Augustine,  the  unfathomable  unity  and  communion  in  the  triune 
God  is  the  exalted  model  for  every  Christian  and  monastic  community...."21  and  we  are 
called  to  honor  God  in  one  another.  (Rule  1  .Qf2  While  we  were  created  with  self-love 
as  part  of  our  nature,  it  is  the  distortion  of  this  self-love  into  self-centeredness  brought 
on  by  the  Fall  that  needs  to  be  healed.23  How?  "Before  all  else,  live  together  in 
harmony,  being  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  on  the  way  to  God."24  Fittingly  enough,  this 
sentence  has  been  called  the  "golden  rule  of  everyday  monastic  life."25 
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Throughout  the  Rule  we  find  expressions  such  as  "mutual  love,"  "community  of 
goods,"  "community  prayer,"  "community  and  care  of  the  body,"  "mutual  responsibility." 
In  Chapter  Five,  Service  of  One  Another,  section  2,  we  have  this  important  exhortation: 

Everything  you  do  is  to  be  for  the  service  of  the  community,  and  you  are  to  work 
with  more  zeal  and  more  enthusiasm  than  if  each  person  were  merely  working  for  herself 
and  her  own  interests.  For  it  is  written  of  love  that  "it  is  not  self-seeking"  (1  Cor.  1 3:5);  that 
is  to  say,  love  puts  the  interests  of  the  community  before  personal  advantage,  and  not  the 
other  way  around.  Therefore  the  degree  to  which  you  are  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
the  community  rather  than  for  your  own,  is  the  criterion  by  which  you  can  judge  how  much 
progress  you  have  made.26 

"Why  is  there  such  a  strong  emphasis  on  community?  Would  it  not  be  because 
a  tendency  to  favor  one's  ego  and  individualism  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  living  the 
Gospel?,...  [Augustine's  vision  of  community]  is  a  protest  against  indifference  towards 
people  and  the  lack  of  equality  among  them,  such  as  we  find  so  frequently  in  society."27 
So  the  modern  concern  for  the  self  which  is  expressed  in  the  therapeutic  attitude  is 
countered,  can  be  healed,  by  community  life. 

Again,  in  Chapter  Five  of  the  Rule,  St.  Augustine  shows  his  balanced  approach 
to  the  topic  of  health,  for  he  writes  that  medical  advice  be  followed  "without  grumbling 
.. ..but  if  someone  wants  to  go  bathing  just  because  she  enjoys  it,  when  it  is  not  really 
necessary,  she  will  have  to  learn  to  renounce  her  desires."28  We  have  seen  the 
pervasive  power  in  our  culture  of  the  medical  establishment  as  expressed  in  the 
therapeutic  mentality,  virtually  the  only  authority  that  remains  to  be  listened  to,  a  factor 
St.  Augustine  did  not  have  to  contend  with  when  he  wrote  his  Rule.  But  he  certainly 
recognized  that  to  "renounce  our  desires"  for  the  sake  of  community  is  not  something 
that  comes  easily. 

For  St.  Augustine,  the  goal  of  religious  life  was  community  or  the  common  life, 
which  he  equated  with  love;  at  the  heart  and  center  of  the  life  was  Jesus  who  was 
present  in  each  sister  and  in  the  community.29  If  a  sister  asked,  "Why  am  I  doing  this?", 
"Why  do  I  want  this?",  or  "Why  should  I  do  this?",  the  answer  would  have  to  be  a 
choice  that  would  bring  her  to  community,  to  make  her  present  by  service  to  the 
community,  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  in  community.  There  were  no  solitary,  private 
choices  available  in  St.  Augustine's  communities  because  EVERY  CHOICE  affected 
the  community:  they  ALL  made  a  difference.  x 
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FURTHER  READING 

The  preceding  few  pages  have  merely  outlined  a  powerful  attitude  in 
contemporary  culture.  Listed  here  are  some  books  and  articles  that  might  be  helpful  for 
a  more  complete  picture. 
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Bellah,  Robert  N.,  et.  al.  Habits  of  the  Heart:  Individualism  and  Commitment  in 
American  Life.  Berkeley:  Univ.  of  Calif.  Pr.,  1985,  1996. 

Many  of  the  issues  brought  out  by  Professor  Lasch  are  examined. 
Through  the  stories  of  individuals  the  book  "explores  the  ways  in  which  we  see 
ourselves." 

Lasch,  Christopher.  The  Culture  of  Narcissism:  American  Life  in  an  Age  of  Diminishing 
Expectations.  New  York:  Norton,  1979. 

Professor  Lasch  drew  attention  to  areas  of  contemporary  culture  that 
needed  to  be  examined,  and  that  others  continue  to  explore.  While  some  critics 
of  the  book  commented  on  its  negative  attitude,  one  reviewer  noted  that  Lasch 
"writes  in  a  tradition  in  which  criticism  is  itself  a  life-enhancing  act."  (Boyers,  R., 
The  New  Republic,  February  17,  1979). 

In  an  Afterword  written  in  1990  Lasch  presented  a  solution  to  the  current 
cultural  situation;  it  is  a  lovely  description  of  community: 

The  best  defenses  against  the  terrors  of  existence  are  the  homely  comforts  of  love,  work, 
and  family  life,  which  connect  us  to  a  world  that  is  independent  of  our  wishes  yet  responsive  to  our 
needs.  (Italics  added)  Love  and  work  enable  each  of  us  to  explore  a  small  corner  of  the  world  and 
come  to  accept  it  on  its  own  terms,  (p.  248) 

Ratzinger,  Cardinal  Joseph.  "Some  Aspects  of  Christian  Meditation."  Ohgins,  28  Dec. 
1989:492^98. 

Our  current  culture  is  concerned  with  "interior  peace",  and  many  people 
have  turned  to  Eastern  religions  and  methods  of  prayer  some  for  "therapeutic 
reasons."  (p.  492)  The  letter  stresses  that  methods  and  techniques  in 
meditation  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 

Rieff,  Philip.  Triumph  of  the  Therapeutic:  Uses  of  Faith  After  Freud.  New  York:  Harper 
&Row,  1968. 

Professor  Lasch  acknowledged  his  debt  to  the  work  of  Rieff,  who  in  this 
book  "tries  to  say  something  about  the  consequences  on  psychological  man  for 
Western  society."  (p.vii)  He  writes,  "that  a  sense  of  well-being  has  become  the 
end,  rather  than  a  by-product  of  striving  after  some  superior  communal  end, 
announces  a  fundamental  change  of  focus  in  the  entire  cast  of  our  culture..." 
(p.  261) 

Russell,  Kenneth  C.  "John  Cassian  on  Asceticism."  Review  for  Religious  March/April 
1997. 

In  this  article  there  are  evidences  where  the  "therapeutic"  outlook  may  be 
seen,  in  that  the  focus  is  on  the  person,  and  does  not  move  much  beyond.  For 
Cassian,  of  course,  all  was  directed  to  God. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  STUDIES 


If  you  come  through  those  great  arched  doors 
Crowned  above  by  the  Queen  of  heaven 
If  you  walk  down  those  marbled  halls 
Seeking  to  know  your  God 
Then  prepare  your  soul 
For  a  journey. 

To  break  through  the  corridors 

Of  faith's  darkness 

To  burst  the  intelligence  with  answers  of 

Dawning  light. 

To  snap  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  reach 

For  the  pinnacle  of  truth, 

Yes,  this  is  a  journey  to  be  labored 

In  pain,  prayer  and  study 

But  it  is  here. 

It  is  within  your  reach. 

Dominic's  dream  still  lives. 

His  spirit  electrifies  the  atmosphere 

Of  this  house, 

Where  truth  is  torched  and  held  aloft 

And  the  substance  of  God  burns 

The  hearts  of  all  who  follow. 

Stillness  of  pen  and  books, 

His  greatness  fills  the  sanctuary 

Where  his  heart  held  mysteries 

And  his  tears  mingled  upon  the  cross. 

Here,  the  Dominican  heritage 

Is  aflame,  and  pondered  in 

The  searching  prayer  of  the  preacher. 

Here,  the  mind  is  seared  and  humbled 

Beneath  Scripture's  word 

And  the  spirit  finds  peace 

As  it  walks  and  talks  with  God. 


We  walked  through  those  great  stone  arches, 

We  walked  down  the  marble  halls 

And  climbed  the  stairs  of  philosophical  reason. 

We  reached  the  plateau  of  theological  light 

And  plummeted  into  the  depths 

Of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

We  have  stood  in  all  this  brilliance, 

We  have  touched  all  this  gold 

My  sisters  and  I. 

Sr.  Mary  Angela,  O.P. 
Los  Angeles  CA 
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GO  INTO  MY  VINEYARD 


Sr.  Mary  Vincent,  OP. 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml 


Homily  given  after  the  short  Reading  at  First  Vespers 
of  the  27th  Sunday  of  Ordinary  Time,  cycle  A 

The  liturgy  presents  us  with  the  intriguing  imagery  of  the  "vineyard."1 

What  is  the  vineyard? 

It  is  life  -  it  is  God2  -  it  is  prayer. 

All  are  vineyards. 

Vineyards  must  have  cultivation,  attention,  work, 

before  one  really  tastes  of  them 

to  the  full. 

Nowadays  we  speak  easily  of  work  as  prayer.  And  it  can  be. 

So  to  the  oft-repeated  and  sometimes  scoff-scented  question, 

"What  do  you  do?" 

we  should  answer:  "We  pray." 

Prayer  is  our  work. 

It  is  our  chosen  vineyard. 

Prayer  -  not  to  glory  in,  but  to  sweat  at. 

To  be  faithful  to  prayer  is  to  be  made  uneasy,  weary,  bored, 

picked  to  pieces  during  it  — 

emptied,  filled,  turned  upside  down  - 

tempted,  tempted  to  give  it  up. 

It  can  be  hard  work  -  the  hardest. 

We  are  born  contemplative  beings. 

We  open  our  eyes  and  look  out  -  needing  and  desiring  something  more. 

We  have  this  tremendous  potential  for  contemplation  of  God 

and  communion  with  God  — 

with  spiritual  reality. 

We  have  given  up  a  lot  of  human  reality  for  this  spiritual  reality. 

Unlimited  opportunity  is  set  before  us. 

Enormous  possibilities. 

God  himself  coaxed:  "ask,  seek,  knock." 

God  has  to  coax  because  he  knows  how  thin  are  our  spiritual  desires, 


1  Cf.  Is.  5:1-7;  Ps.  80:8-19;  Mt.  21:33-43. 
2Cf.  John  15:1-6. 
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how  hesitating,  how  fearful. 

Yet  God  is  here  drawing  us. 

We  are  God's  handiwork  -  his  beloved  vineyard. 

God's  action  is  constant, 

God's  wanting  us  is  an  immeasurable  desire. 

We  find  that  desiring-God  -  God-Desiring  -  in  prayer. 

He  creates  us.  He  creates  himself  in  us. 

Only  then  do  we  have  the  creative  power  to  help  others. 

"Until  God  and  grace  have  touched  us  we  do  not  know  what  God  is: 

and  unless  God  supports  us,  we  cannot  go  on  knowing  what  God  is. " 

"Attention  to  God,  adoration  of  God, 

is  the  first  and  governing  term  of  the  life  of  prayer; 

the  unique  source  of  all  possibilities. ,0 

What  is  prayer? 

It  is  a  link  to  the  Eternal  - 

hands  that  grasp  the  Divine  and  allow  the  Divine  to  grasp  me  - 

feet  that  stand  on  rock  amid  crushing  waves  - 

the  brain  that  wraps  around  the  question 

and  bears  the  nagging  doubt  for  years  - 

the  heart  that  enfolds  the  world  in  passionate  concern. 

Prayer  connects  with  God,  with  saints  and  sinners. 

Prayer  -  communion,  union,  passing  into  the  mystery  and  Source  of  being. 

The  fear  of  it  and  the  joy  of  it! 

Prayer  -  it  can  reach  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  world. 

Our  life  is  geared  to  know  the  power  of  attentive  and  adoring  prayer 

to  bring  the  soul  into  a  deeper  and  more  concrete  consciousness  of  God. 

There  comes  an  immense  and  unguessed  transformation  of  what  we  gaze  upon 

through  patient,  attentive  and  unselfish  regard  — 

through  an  absorbed,  unhurried,  and  largely  unreflective  gaze 

in  which  effort  and  docility  combine. 

Theocentric  prayer  can  lift  those  doctrines,  symbols  and  practices 

from  the  level  of  dreary  unreality; 

can  inform  a  simple  hymn  or  a  solemn  service  with  vitality. 

Simple  and  adoring  contemplation, 

which  some  have  condemned  as  pride  and  illusion, 

is  the  best  and  gentlest  teacher  of  humility, 

of  love  of  God  and  love  of  ordinary  ways. 


3  Evelyn  Underhill,  Modem  Guide  to  the  Ancient  Quest  for  the  Holy  (Albany,  NY:  State  University  of  New 
York  Press,  1986).  Confer  her  essay:  The  Possibilities  of  Prayer,  p.  147.  A  great  inspiration. 
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Isn't  it  so? 

Haven't  you  found  that  prayer  is  patient,  is  kind; 

believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  ail  things. 

Prayer  never  fails! 

There  will  always  be  work  to  do.  Prayer  is  THE  work. 

Cultivate  that  vineyard. 

Keep  the  ground  clear. 

If  we  wait,  God  is  waiting  even  more  — 

with  intense,  immeasurable  desire. 


X 
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SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  GIVE  TO  OTHERS  THE  FRUITS  OF  CONTEMPLATION 


Fr.  Armando  Ibanez,  OP.,  editor  of  the  interprovincial  review  PREA CHER'S 
EXCHANGE  wants  to  include  articles  by  all  members  of  the  Dominican 
Family,  and  especially  the  Nuns.  The  July  1997  issue  printed  the  above 
Evening  Prayer  homily  by  Sr.  Mary  Vincent  of  Farmington  Hills,  which 
illustrates  one  category  of  article. 

PREACHER'S  EXCHANGE  publishes  six  issues  a  year.  It  addresses  every 
aspect  of  preaching:  the  formation  of  preachers  (prayer,  spirituality  and 
scrip-ture  topics);  instruction  for  preachers  ("how-to-do-it",  methods,  etc); 
examples  of  preaching  (actual  homilies).  Poetry  inspired  by  these  subjects 
is  also  desired.  In  the  near  future,  Father  hopes  to  begin  accepting  art  and 
photography.  Articles  average  two  to  three  pages,  double  spaced. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  an  article  for  PREACHER'S  EXCHANGE  may 
write  directly  to  Father  Armando  Ibanez  at  P.O.  Box  1138,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90078-1138.  Phone  213-463-6488.  FAX  213-463-4709.  Or  you  may  contact 
him  c/o  the  Monastery  of  the  Angels,  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is  temporary 
chaplain  for  the  academic  year  1 997-98. 

Occasionally  Father  may  reprint  an  article  from  DMS.  In  this  case,  he  will 
contact  the  author.  He  is  also  placing  our  USA  monasteries  on  the  mailing 
list  for  one  copy  of  PREACHER'S  EXCHANGE.  Anyone  wishing  more  than 
one  copy  may  contact  Father. 
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CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  IN  SCRIPTURE: 
SOME  HELPFUL  READING 

Sr.  Lee,  OP 
Bronx,  NY 


Richard  John  Neuhaus,  ed.  Biblical  Interpretation  in  Crisis:  The  Ratzinger  Conference  on 
Bible  and  Church,  Encounter  Series  #9,  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdman,  1989).  Joseph  T. 
Lienhard,  SJ,  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  Authority,  (Collegeville:  Liturgical  Press,  1995).  The 
Dontifical  Biblical  Commission:  The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church  (Citta  del 
^/aticano:  Libreria  Editrice  Vaticano,  1993),  English  translation  (Boston:  Pauline  Books  and 
Media,  1993).  Hans  W.  Frei,  The  Eclipse  of  the  Biblical  Narrative,  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1974).  Jean  Leclercq,  OSB,  The  Love  of  Learning  and  tfTe  Desire  for  God: 
A  Study  of  Monastic  Culture  (New  York:  Fordham  University  Press  Paperbacks,  1988  ed.). 


In    a   talk  entitled   American    Theology  At   Century's  End:   Postconciliar, 
Postmodern,  Post-Thomistic,  Father  Augustine  DiNoia  said: 

There  are  three  areas  in  which  we  may  briefly  note  how  characteristic  elements  of 
postmodern  thinking  have  coalesced  to  produce  an  intellectual  climate  generally 

favorable  to  the  exigencies  of  theological  affirmation Biblical  hermeneutics  is  one  of  the 

first  areas  in  which  the  impact  of  postmodern  thought  has  been  felt,1  particularly  its 
insistence  on  the  interplay  between  the  communal  reading  of  texts  and  their  community- 
shaping  power...  Theologians  have  begun  to  question  the  hegemony  of  historical-critical 
methodologies  for  mediating  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  for  theological,  doctrinal  and 
other  churchly  uses....  Although  historical-critical  approaches  have  much  to  contribute  to 
Christian  understanding  of  the  Bible,  these  approaches  are  subordinate  to  the  doctrinalry 
and  liturgically  shaped  reading  of  the  Bible  precisely  as  Scripture. 

Earlier  in  the  talk,  Father  DiNoia  spoke  about  contemporary  trends  in  theology  as 
subsumed  under  two  interpretations  of  Vatican  II:  ressourcement  and  aggiomamento, 
with  a  third  effort  aimed  at  reaccentramento  under  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Cardinal 
Ratzinger.  In  line  with  this  debate  is  a  very  interesting  book  entitled  Biblical 
Interpretation  in  Crisis:  The  Ratzinger  Conference  on  Bible  and  Church.  It  contains  the 
1988  Erasmus  Lecture  delivered  by  Joseph  Cardinal  Ratzinger  at  the  invitation  of  the 
members  of  the  Rockford  Institute  Center  on  Religion  and  Society,  and  three  additional 


1  The  second  area  is  philosophical  theology  and  the  third  is  Christianity's  particularistic  claim  to 
universality  as  a  necessary  feature  of  its  commitment  to  and  proclamation  of  God's  dealings  with  us  in 
Christ.  The  entire  talk  is  found  in  the  series  of  readings  for  the  1993  Theological  Formation  Program. 
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talks  given  at  the  conference,  plus  an  account  of  the  ensuing  dialogue  among  the  other 
seventeen  conference  participants.  In  the  foreword  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  the  editor 
of  the  book,  says: 

The  problem  which  the  conference  was  designed  to  address  is  articulated  by  Ratzinger 
at  the  outset.  A  possible  resolution  of  the  problem  is  posed  by  what  George  Lindbeck 
calls  'a  community-building  hermeneutic.'  The  axis  of  the  conference,  it  may  be 
suggested,  runs  between  the  Ratzinger  and  Lindbeck  papers.  Essential  to  the  discussion 
is  Raymond  Brown's  generally  positive  analysis  of  historical  critical  methodology  in  biblical 
studies,  and  William  Lazareth's  description  of  a  substantive  hermeneutical  principle  that 
turns  on  a  Reformation  understanding  of  the  Gospel.2 

Cardinal  Ratzinger  later  told  Neuhaus  that  the  questions  engaged  by  the  conference 
would  be  adopted  for  its  next  several  years  of  work  by  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission,  an  advisory  body  to  the  Congregation  on  Doctrine.  This  is  reflected  in 
their  document  published  in  1993,  The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church,  which 
provides  an  excellent  and  succinct  survey  of  contemporary  Biblical  isiues. 

As  I  thought  about  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem  and  considered  possible 
solutions,  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  answering  the  doctrinal  question  of  what  made  the 
Church  select  or  reject  a  book  or  text  as  part  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  quite  basic. 
In  a  small  but  very  enlightening  work,  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  Authohty,  Father 
Joseph  Lienhard,  SJ  offers  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

The  historical  method  has  surely  shed  much  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
its  application  to  the  sacred  books  raises  problems.... which  arise  from  the  claim  made  by 
extreme  historictsm,  not  only  to  objectivity,  but  to  exclusive  objectivity... The  historical 
method,  wrongly  applied,  appears  to  separate  the  true  meaning'  of  a  text  from  its  doctrinal 
meaning,  its  meaning  in  the  Church  for  believers.... Of  itself,  the  historical-critical  method 
can  only  affirm  discrete  facts  from  the  past.  As  such,  it  cannot  provide  a  foundation  for 
faith.  Two  choices  remain:  either  to  abandon  faith,  or  to  fall  into  fkJeism.3 

Father  Lienhard  sees  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  interpreting  Scripture  in  the  very 
conviction  of  the  early  Christians  which  is  both  very  simple  and  yet  very  complex:  the 
Christians  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  Scriptures.  Citing 
St.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  he  shows  how  the  rule  of  faith  is  a  guide  for  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Church: 

Irenaeus  regularly  appeals  to  the  rule  of  faith  as  the  norm  for  reading  the  Scriptures 
correctly.  In  several  places  in  his  writings,  he  gives  a  formulation  of  the  rule.  Each  time 
it  is  different,  but  the  general  pattern  is  easy  to  discern.  It  is  this:  the  Church  believes  in 
one  God,  Father  and  creator;  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  God's  Son,  who  took  flesh  to  save  us; 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit... Origen  (Alexandrian  School)  accepted  what  Irenaeus  taught  but 


Biblical  Interpretation,  p.  x. 
3  Lienhard,  p.  7. 
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went  beyond  him,  and  worked  out  a  method  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures. ...Diodore  and 
Theodore  (Antiochene  School)  offered  a  necessary  corrective:  the  meaning  is  in  the 
words,  not  beyond  them.4 

Father  Lienhard  adds:  7b  reflect  on  these  two  methods  is  not  to  resolve  all  difficulties 
but  only  to  begin  a  process.  Looking  at  the  process  for  establishing  the  Canon  of  the 
Christian  Bible  means  understanding  what  the  theological  and  philosophical  criteria  is 
for  regarding  a  text  as  Sacred  Scripture.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  better  perception  of 
appropriate  presuppositions  to  bring  to  a  valid  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Perhaps  this 
study  would  be  a  good  first  step  toward  finding  what  Cardinal  Ratzinger  calls  Method 
C:  a  blend  and  a  process  beyond  Method  A,  the  Patristic-Medieval,  and  Method  B,  the 
scientific,  taking  advantage  of  the  strengths  of  both,  but  cognizant  of  their  shortcomings, 
a  new  and  authentic  exegetical  method.5 

In  his  talk  at  the  Ratzinger  Conference,  George  Lindbeck  also  returns  to  the  idea 
of  rule  of  faith  and  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  part  of  the  classic 
hermeneutic: 

As  time  went  on,  an  explicit  rule  of  faith  and  an  enlarged  canon  came  into  existence.  The 
two  developments  were  synchronically  interrelated.  The  rule  of  faith,  in  its  various 
versions,  articulated  the  liturgically  embedded  Christological  and  Trinitarian  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  the  selection  of  certain  writings  of  the  many  then  circulating  which 
claimed  apostolic  status  depended  on  their  usefulness  within  the  context  of  this  sensus 
fidelium  formed  by  this  implicit  or  explicit  rule  of  faith.  (The  use,  and  therefore  meaning, 
of  the  text,  be  it  noted,  was  the  one  it  had  in  the  canon-forming  situation,  not  in  some 
putative  historically  reconstructed  original  one.)  Thus  a  certain  way  of  reading  Scripture 
(viz.  as  a  Christ-centered  narrationally  and  typologically  unified  whole  in  conformity  to  a 
Trinitarian  rule  of  faith)  was  constitutive  of  the  Christian  canon  and  has,  it  would  seem,  an 
authority  inseparable  from  that  of  the  Bible  itself6 

The  basic  causes  of  the  demise  of  the  classic  hermeneutics  are  not  simple. 
Lindbeck  speaks  about  some  of  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  contemporary 
biblical  exegesis  beginning  in  the  17th  century,  the  same  influences  that  are  being 
written  about  today  concerning  other  areas  such  as  liturgy7:  Descartes'  rationalism, 
Locke's  empiricism  and  Kant's  turn  to  the  transcendental  autonomous  subject  all 
favored  the  later  development  of  biblical  criticism  and  were  antithetical  to  the  classic 
hermeneutic. 


4  Lienhard,  p.  50. 

5  Biblical  Interpretation,  p.  107-8. 

6  Biblical  Interpretation,  p.  77. 


7  For  example,  Aidan  Nichols,  OP,  Looking  At  The  Liturgy:  A  Critical  View  of  its  Contemporary  Form, 
(San  Francisco:  Ignatius  Press,  1996). 
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Both  Father  DiNoia  and  George  Lindbeck  mention  the  contribution  of  Hans  Frei 
to  the  history  of  modern  Scriptural  studies.  Frei's  "enormously  important  book" 
(DiNoia),  The  Eclipse  of  the  Biblical  Narrative:  A  Study  in  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Century  Hermeneutics,  is  a  major  scholarly  work.  This  insightful  account  of  the 
inevitable  influence  of  culture  on  biblical  theology  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read.  Some 
of  the  terminology  may  be  unfamiliar  but  the  effort  involved  in  a  careful  reading  is  very 
worthwhile  for  anyone  interested  in  the  contemporary  debate  among  Scripture  scholars 
and  theologians. 

George  Lindbeck  offers  some  timely  thoughts  about  a  reappropriation  in  our 
postmodern  era  of  the  consensus-and-community-building  potential  of  the  classic 
pattern  of  biblical  interpretation.  He  defines  the  issue  of  concern  as: 

...the  extent  to  which  the  Bible  can  be  profitably  read  in  our  day  as  a  canonically  and 
narrationally  unified  and  internally  glossed  (that  is,  self-referential  and  self-interpreting) 
whole  centered  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  telling  the  story  of  the  dealings  of  the  Triune  God  with 
his  people  and  his  world  in  ways  which  are  typologically  (though  not,  so  at  least  the 
Reformers  would  say,  allegorically)  applicable  to  the  present.8 

Concerning  the  stance  of  the  exegete  who  will  join  in  beginning  this  process  of 
reappropriation,  Cardinal  Ratzinger  notes:  The  exegete  must  realize  that  he  does  not 
stand  in  some  neutral  position  outside  history  and  outside  the  Church. 

The  first  real  presupposition  of  all  exegesis  is  that  it  accepts  the  Bible  as  a  book.  In  so 
doing  it  has  already  chosen  a  place  for  itself,  which  does  not  follow  simply  from  the  study 
of  literature.  It  has  identified  this  particular  literature  as  a  product  of  a  coherent  history. 
That  history  is  the  proper  space  for  coming  to  understand  the  text.  Theology  must  take 
a  further  step.  It  must  come  to  the  knowledge  that  faith  is  a  hermeneutic,  a  space  for 
understanding,  which  does  not  do  dogmatic  violence  to  the  Bible  but  precisely  holds  the 

solitary  possibility  for  the  Bible  to  be  itself9 

These  reflections  of  Cardinal  Ratzinger,  Father  Lienhard  and  George  Lindbeck 
point  to  an  avenue  that  is  very  worthwhile  travelling,  perhaps  not  in  search  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  as  Raymond  Brown  cautioned,  of  the  method,10  but  in  search  of  an  exegesis  with 
a  more  satisfactory  way  of  creating  an  inner  harmony  between  historical  analysis  and 
hermeneutical  synthesis. 

As  mentioned  above,  Ratzinger's  Method  C  includes  the  Patristic-Medieval 
exegetical  method.  This  led  me  to  yet  another  book.  Over  the  years  I  had  occasionally 
glanced  at  The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God  on  the  shelves  of  our 


8  Biblical  Interpretation,  p.  75. 

9  Biblical  Interpretation,  p.  108. 

10  Biblical  Interpretation,  p.  48. 
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monastery  library,  resolving:  /  must  read  this  book  some  day.  "Some  day"  finally 
became  "now,"  and  as  I  read,  I  began  to  make  connections  with  the  Scriptural  books 
I  had  been  reading  and  I  would  like  to  share  these  by  way  of  a  review  of  Leclercq's 
book,  interweaving  the  others  as  I  go.  Since  this  year's  on-going  formation  proposes 
Scripture  as  our  topic,  I  thought  this  might  be  timely. 


THE  LOVE  OF  LEARNING  AND  THE  DESIRE  FOR  GOD 


I.  THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  BOOK 

In  1980  a  number  of  us  had  the  privilege  of  "sitting  at  the  feet"  of  Dom  Jean 
Leclercq,  OSB,  for  a  seminar  and  lecture  series  during  the  LaCrosse  Dominican 
Monastic  Study  Program.  Already  in  his  70th  year,  and  a  Benedictine  monk  for  fifty, 
his  body  showed  signs  of  aging  and  slowing  down,  but  his  intellect  was  keen  and  his 
spirit  had  a  lively,  ageless  quality  about  it.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  childlike  manner  and  an 
easy  humor.  A  tireless  and  meticulous  scholar,  he  could  afford  the  somewhat  eccentric 
manner  that  provided  his  students  with  after-class  bits  of  amusement.  Picture,  for 
example,  our  black-robed  Benedictine,  strolling  down  the  streets  of  LaCrosse,  a 
Budweiser  baseball  cap  shading  his  head  from  the  summer  sun. 

With  the  death  of  Dom  Jean  in  1992,  a  significant  chapter  in  the  monastic  and 
scholarly  world  in  the  Church  came  to  a  close.  Perhaps  the  best-known  work  this 
prolific  writer  has  bequeathed  to  us  is  L 'Amour  des  lettres  et  le  desir  de  Dieu:  Initiation 
aux  auteurs  monastique  du  moyen  age,  published  in  Paris  in  1957  by  Les  Editions  du 
Cerf.  An  English  translation  by  Catherine  Misrahi,  published  by  Fordham  University 
Press,  soon  followed  in  1961  under  the  title  The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for 
God:  A  Study  of  Monastic  Culture.  The  282  page  paperback  edition  of  1988,  which  I 
used  for  this  review,  has  an  impressive  printing  history:  it  is  the  7th  printing  and  the  3rd 
edition  -  a  clear  indication  of  its  perennial  appeal. 

The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God  contains  a  preface,  an  introduction, 
an  epilogue  and  five  brief  appendices.  The  ten  chapters  of  the  book  are  divided  into 
three  aspects  of  monastic  culture:  its  formation,  sources  and  fruits.  The  footnotes 
alone  contain  a  treasury  of  information.  A  more  complete  index  would  be  an  asset. 

One  is  immediately  struck  by  the  simple,  yet  scholarly  style  which  has  made  this 
little  volume  the  readable  classic  that  it  is.  It  seems  to  transcend  its  1957  pre-Vatican 
II  roots.  One  envies  the  students  of  San  Anselmo  in  Rome  who  were  the  first  to  benefit 
from  these  Leclercq  lectures,  an  envy  accompanied  by  gratitude  for  the  foresight  that 
made  the  lectures  available  to  us  in  printed  form. 
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II.  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK 

PREFACE  [pp.  vii-viii] 

Dom  Jean  informs  the  reader  that  The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God 
is  introductory  in  nature  and  therefore  not  intended  for  specialists  or  well-informed 
scholars.  He  says  this  imposes  certain  inherent  limits,  especially  the  necessity  of 
simplifying  and  generalizing  information  that  would  call  for  supporting  arguments, 
shading  and  further  definition  in  a  more  scholarly  work.  He  adds: 

Its  purpose  is.. ..to  draw  attention  to  subjects  for  further  investigation  and  to  suggest  partial 
and  provisional  solutions.  The  sources  used  will  be,  primarily,  written  documents, 
particularly  those  of  doctrinal  or  spiritual  character.... they  will  rarely  be  taken  from  authors 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  (p.  vii) 


INTRODUCTION:  LEARNING  AND  SPIRITUALITY  [pp.  1-7] 

In  probing  the  question  of  monastic  theology,  Dom  Jean  proposes  a 
consideration  of  the  monastic  intellectual  contribution  to  doctrine,  especially  during  the 
12th  century  when  scholarship  from  various  schools  of  thought  flourished  in  the 
Church.  Monastic  theology  played  a  capital  role  in  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  13th  century,  (p.  1) 

Dom  Jean  says  that  monastic  theology  is  grammatica,  that  is,  a  teaching  well 
written  in  conformity  with  the  art  of  writing;  and  it  is  directed  to  personal  union  with  the 
Lord  here  below  and  later  in  beatitude,  (p.  7)  All  that  follows  is  really  an  expansion  of 
this  theme.  It  should  be  noted  that  grammatica  is  a  key  word  for  understanding 
monastic  theology  and,  in  fact,  a  key  word  for  understanding  this  whole  book. 

A  monk's  religious  formation  usually  took  place  in  the  monastery  where  he  was 
familiarized  with  the  Scriptures  and  Patristic  writings  in  the  context  of  the  liturgical  and 
private  prayer  of  the  community.  Leclercq  comments  that  the  Christian  culture  coming 
out  of  this  was  disinterested  and  contemplative  in  bent. 

By  scholastic  theology  is  meant  the  method  of  quaestio  applied  to  the  sacra 
pagina,  the  quaestiones  on  the  subject  of  sacred  doctrine.  By  way  of  example,  there 
is  an  obvious  presence  of  a  theology  in  Peter  Lombard's  writings:  clear  distinctions,  in 
absolutely  impersonal  terms,  following  one  upon  the  other,  governed  by  the  manifest 
purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

In  contrasting  the  example  of  Peter  Lombard's  writings  with  those  of  his  friend, 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairveaux,  the  difference  between  'scholastic'  and  'monastic'  theology 
becomes  a  little  clearer.  There  is  in  Bernard's  carefully  styled  writings  a  personal  type 
of  instruction,  a  theology  rooted  in  the  monastic  life  of  faith  and  total  commitment  to  the 
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search  for  God.  Having  made  this  distinction,  Leclercq  quickly  adds  a  disclaimer  which 
he  repeats  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  book: 

Let  us  note  carefully  that  the  monastic  and  the  scholastic  milieux  are  not  in  constant 
opposition;  they  form  a  contrast  but  are  also  interrelated  and  they  owe  much  to  each 
other,  (p.  3) 

The  appealing  title,  Love  of  Learning....  Desire  for  God  is  a  perfect  fit,  obviously 
chosen  to  distill  what  Dom  Jean  presents  as  two  seemingly  opposed  elements  found 
in  most  monastic  literature,  constants  which  guarantee  the  continuity  and  homogeneity 
in  monastic  culture:  on  the  one  hand,  the  literary  character  of  monastic  writings;  on  the 
other,  their  mystical  orientation,  (p.  6)  If  a  one  sentence  book  review  were  written,  this 
brief  statement  would  suffice.  The  introduction  concludes  with  a  hope  that  the  book  will 
awaken  a  desire  for  reading  the  monastic  authors. 


1.  THE  FORMATION  OF  MONASTIC  CULTURE,  Chapter  1-3  [pp.  9-50] 

The  first  segment  of  the  book  studies  three  aspects  underlying  the  formation  of 
medieval  monastic  culture:  the  conversion  of  St.  Benedict;  St.  Gregory,  doctor  of 
desire;  cult  and  culture.  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Gregory  are  chosen  because  the  texts 
connected  with  them  have  been  decisive,  constant  and  universal  influences  in  the 
formation  of  Western  monastic  culture,  and  contain  in  germ  the  two  essential 
components  of  the  culture:  grammar  and  spirituality,  (p.  11) 

St.  Benedict's  conversion  seems  to  consist  simply  in  the  fact  that  he  left  his 
school  milieu  because  he  considered  it  to  be  a  morally  dangerous  environment.  His 
conversion  is  significant  for  the  theme  of  our  book  because  it  marked  the  point  where 
Benedict's  whole  life  was  given  over  to  the  ardent  desire  and  search  for  God.  He 
renounced  and  transcended  his  studies  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

As  a  monk,  separated  from  whatever  he  perceived  to  be  an  obstacle  to  this 
search  for  God,  one  of  Benedict's  principal  occupations  was  the  monastic  practice  of 
lectio  divina,  the  prayerful  pondering  of  the  Scriptures.  At  that  time,  it  was  the  practice 
to  use  the  eyes  to  read  the  Scriptures,  the  voice  to  read  the  text  audibly  and  the  ears 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  pages.  The  senses  were  engaged  as  well  as  the  mind  and  the 
heart,  an  excellent  psychological  device,  as  contemporary  psychology  attests. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  if  the  monk  did  not  already  know  how  to  read  and  write  he 
was  taught  these  skills.  The  other  subjects  were  Scripture  and  commentaries, 
whatever  would  lend  itself  to  the  exclusive  search  for  God,  love  of  eternal  life  and  the 
consequent  detachment  from  all  else. 

Consideration  of  Benedict's  conversion  and  the  place  of  studies  in  monastic  life 
is  followed  by  attention  to  the  contribution  of  St.  Gregory  to  the  place  of  the  spiritual 
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tendency  in  the  formation  of  monastic  culture.  Dom  Jean  calls  this  6th-century  monk 
who  became  pope,  the  Doctor  of  Desire  and  the  Doctor  of  Contemplation. 

Leclercq  speaks  of  Gregory's  mystical  theology  as  being,  regrettably,  little 
known.  He  elaborated,  not  only  a  theology,  but  a  psychology  of  the  spiritual  life;  one 
might  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  a  phenomenology  of  the  states  of  prayer,  (p.  27) 

Pope  Saint  Gregory  is  a  bridge  between  the  Patristic  period  and  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  fact  is  of  particular  interest  to  contemporary  Scriptural  study  which 
considers  the  possibilities  of  an  integral  exegesis  combining  the  best  of  these  two  eras 
along  with  that  of  contemporary  scientific  methods. 

What  is  original  in  Gregory's  contribution  is:  his  personal  experience,  that 
experience  in  the  spihtual  life  and  in  sanctity  which  itself  reflects  his  character,  and  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  -a  monk's  experience  and  the  experience  of  a  cultivated 
man.  St.  Gregory  sees  the  Christian  life  as  a  life  of  detachment  and  desire.  At  the  root 
of  this  vision  is  a  lively  awareness  of  man's  misery  -  his  gravitation  toward  earth.  The 
great  classical  themes  of  the  monastic  and  spiritual  life  come  out  of  the  consequent 
experience  of  inquietudo:  compunction,  detachment,  and  desire;  humility,  knowledge 
through  love,  and  peace. 

St.  Gregory  borrows  from  the  Bible  concrete  images  which  enable  each  one  to  recognize 
in  these  experiences  the  story  of  his  own  life.... This  doctrine,  a  very  human  one,  was 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  man  as  he  is,  body  and  soul.... Without  either  illusions  or 
despair,  it  was  animated  by  insight  which  came  from  faith  in  God,  and  by  real  confidence 
in  man  in  whom  God  dwells  and  whom  God  fashions  through  trial. ...The  search  for  God 
and  union  with  God  are  explained  in  the  form  of  a  generalized  doctrine  of  the  relationship 
of  man  to  God.  The  monastic  Middle  Ages  never  ceased  to  reflect  on  this  doctrine  and 
the  texts  which  express  it.  (pp.  33-34) 

The  third  consideration  in  the  formation  of  monastic  culture  is  the  Carolingian 
period  (c.  750-850),  when  monastic  culture  took  on  substance  and  acquired  distinct 
and  definitive  characteristics.  Culture  includes  an  overall  conception  of  the  world  and 
of  life,  and  of  means  for  expressing  it  —that  is  to  say,  language  and  the  arts.  (p.  37) 

The  subject  of  grammar  and  the  grammarians  of  the  Carolingian  era  provides 
insights  into  the  dynamism-of-language  issue  in  Scriptural  interpretation  which  looks 
at  openness  to  the  various  levels  of  meaning  in  a  literary  text.  St.  Boniface,  the  8th 
century  English  missionary  to  Germany,  writes: 

The  knowledge  of  grammar  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  reading, 
for  Holy  Scripture  has  its  subtleties  which  are  a  hazard  which  could  prevent  its  contents 
being  understood... A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  grammar  is  extremely  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  come  to  the  more  subtle  meanings  that  are  often  to  be  found  in  Scripture  because 
a  reader  who  is  ignorant  of  these  rules  will  often  fail  to  grasp  the  full  meaning,  (p.  39  and 
note  9) 
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It  seems  clear  hat  the  Patristic  and  Middle  Ages'  approach  to  Scripture  has, 
along  side  the  mystical  element,  a  much  stronger  scientific  element  than  is  usually 
credited  to  them.  From  this  witness  to  their  understanding  of  the  fluidity  of  language, 
we  can  deduce  that  they  also  recognized  translation  as  an  important  of  part  of 
interpreting  Scripture. 

Charlemagne's  8th  century  reform  (Carolingian)  was  a  response  to  a  deterior- 
ation of  the  faith.  In  trying  to  safeguard  the  faith  and  Christian  life,  he  concentrated  on 
revitalizing  the  liturgy  and  monastic  life.  He  had  almost  all  of  the  manuscripts  des- 
troyed, keeping  only  the  best,  which  were  even  full  of  mistakes.  This  necessitated  the 
improvement  of  corrupt  translations  of  liturgical  and  Scriptural  texts.  The  importance 
of  what  Cardinal  Ratzinger  called  a  hermeneutic  of  faith  underlies  the  work  of 
Charlemagne: 

To  preserve  orthodoxy  and  to  assure  the  service  an  expression  worthy  of  it,  a  double 
restoration  was  necessary:  that  of  the  Roman  liturgy  and  that  of  literary  culture. 
Charlemagne  saw  to  it  that  trained  copyists  were  charged  with  transcribing  the  liturgical 
books  correctly.  Clerics  were  often  idiotae.  that  is  to  say,  men  who  knew  only  their  own 
language.  If  they  knew  neither  how  to  write  or  how  to  speak  Latin,  how  then  could  they 
understand  the  Gospel?  If  Charlemagne  wanted  to  promote  classical  studies,  his  reason 
was  that  they  were  supposed  to  make  available  to  the  pastors  and  their  flocks  an 
understanding  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  (p.  41) 

In  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission's  1993  document,  The  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Church,  a  brief  history  of  the  historical-critical  method  notes:  The  textual 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  was  able  to  be  developed  as  a  scientific  discipline  only 
from  about  1800  onwards,  after  its  link  with  the  textus  receptus  was  severed.  (I.A.1 ) 
This  piqued  my  curiosity,  and  my  research  yielded  an  insight  into  the  acute  problem  of 
past  ages,  even  through  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  regard  to  faulty  manuscripts 
which,  in  turn,  affected  translations.11 

Dom  Jean  returns  to  the  subject  of  grammar,  drawing  from  one  of  his  favorite 
authors,  Smaragdus  of  Saint  Mihiel  who  says  in  essence:  grammar  helps  to  get  us  to 
Heaven  because  it  makes  possible  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers;  it  is 
a  gift  from  God,  like  his  word  itself,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated  since  it  furnishes 
the- key  to  it.  The  Abbot  of  Saint  Mihiel  elaborates  this  in  a  commentary  on  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict: 

This  little  book  is  full  of  holy  gifts;  it  contains  Scripture  and  it  is  seasoned  with  grammar. 
Scripture  teaches  us  to  seek  after  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  detach  the  self  from  the  earth, 


11  The  textus  receptus,  the  "text  received  by  all,"  of  the  17th  c.  was  derived  from  an  edition  done  by 
Erasmus.  He  published  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  faulty  Greek  and  latin,  an  edition 
based  on  only  a  few  manuscripts  and  filled  with  printing  errors.  For  small  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
where  he  had  no  Greek  manuscript,  Erasmus  improvised  by  simply  translating  the  Vulgate  back  into  what 
he  thought  the  Greek  might  have  been.  Only  in  1 830  did  a  New  Testament  editor  depart  from  the  textus 
receptus. 
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to  rise  above  the  self.  It  promises  the  blessed  these  heavenly  boons:  to  live  with  the  Lord, 
to  dwell  always  with  Him.  Grammar  then,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  confers  great 
benefits  on  those  who  read  it  with  care. 

The  section  on  the  formation  of  monastic  culture  closes  with  the  observation  that 
Medieval  culture  is  divided  by  two  tendencies,  classical  literature  considered  as 
necessary  yet  perilous,  and  Patristic  literature  considered  as  beneficial  and  legitimate. 


2.  THE  SOURCES  OF  MONASTIC  CULTURE,  Chapter  4-7  [pp.  51-150] 

The  two  influences  on  the  development  of  medieval  monastic  culture,  grammar 
and  spirituality,  are  also  its  sources.  The  content  of  monastic  culture  has  seemed  to 
be  symbolized,  synthesized,  by  these  two  words:  grammar  and  spirituality.  An 
elaboration  of  this  point  comes  under  the  themes  of:  devotion  to^heaven,  sacred 
learning,  ancient  traditional  spirituality,  and  liberal  studies.  * 

There  is  a  kind  of  tension  present  in  this  monastic  culture.  Considerable 
attention  must  be  paid  to  learning  in  order  to  approach  God  and  yet,  the  monks  must 
not  rest  in  this.  Unlike  learning  pursued  by  other  vocations  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
or  preaching  the  Gospel,  for  the  monk  it  is  simply  a  rung  on  the  ladder  reaching  to 
heaven.  Learning  is  necessary,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  transcended.  Following  in  the 
tradition  of  St.  Gregory,  its  overriding  orientation  is  eschatological. 

The  chapter  on  devotion  to  heaven  forms  an  idealized  concept  of  the 
transcendent  in  the  vocation  to  the  monastic  life  in  the  Church.  The  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  mountain  of  return,  conversation  in  heaven,  the  ascent  into  heaven,  the 
fellowship  of  the  angels,  the  city  of  God,  the  glory  of  paradise  -  all  of  these  come  from 
biblical  imagery.  Yet,  interspersed  with  them  are  allusions  to  classical  works  whenever 
this  serves  to  enhance  the  writing  and  clarify  the  message.  William  of  St.  Thierry,  for 
example,  borrows  an  expression  from  Seneca  and  Pliny,  otium  pingue,  to  elaborate  the 
theme  of  holy  leisure  but  it  has  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  of  the  classics.  In  the 
monastic  context  it  is  the  major  occupation  of  a  monk,  a  very  busy  leisure  in  the 
cloister,  a  leisure,  as  William  of  St.  Thierry  says,  fruitful  and  well-filled. 

When  considering  sacred  learning  Dom  Jean  says  there  are  three  principal 
literary  sources:  Scripture,  Patristic  and  classical  literature.  The  liturgy  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  Bible  and  Patristic  tradition  are  received,  and  it  is  the  liturgy  that  gives 
unity  to  all  manifestations  of  monastic  culture. 

The  subject  of  monastic  exegesis  is  considered  at  some  length  in  the  chapter 
on  sacred  learning.  At  the  time  The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God  was 
written,  the  groundwork  had  not  yet  been  done  for  studying  the  medieval  monastic 
commentators  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  century.  In  the  preface  Leclercq  had  said  that 
he  hoped  to  draw  attention  to  subjects  for  further  investigation  and  to  suggest  partial 
and  provisional  solutions.  He  does  this  here  when  he  indicates  an  essential  fira  step 
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in  studying  the  Scriptural  commentaries  of  this  period,  i.e.  to  develop  critical  editions 
of  the  vast  number  of  works.  Against  the  background  of  contemporary  studies  of 
hermeneutics,  of  language  and  the  interpretation  of  literature  as  this  applies  in  its 
unique  way  to  Scripture,  it  is  fascinating  to  read  about  the  way  the  monks  view 
grammar  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  Scripture.  For  them  Scripture  is  regarded  as 
a  book,  therefore  verbal  analysis  are  made,  using  distinct  philological  methods. 

In  their  lectio  divina  the  monks  had  as  their  objective,  wisdom  and  appreciation. 
They  were  guided  by  the  admonition  of  the  Speculum  monachorum: 

When  he  reads,  let  him  seek  for  savor,  not  science.  The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  well  of 
Jacob  from  which  the  waters  are  drawn  which  will  be  poured  out  later  in  prayer. 

Reminiscence  is  an  important  term  for  medieval  monasticism:  verbal  echoes  in 
Scriptural  texts  are  spontaneously  evoked  and  they  have  a  profound  effect  on  their 
literary  composition.  The  idea  of  rumination  and  sanctifying  the  im&gjpation  provides 
another  insight  into  the  way  the  monks  use  biblical  images.  By  their  ability  to  memorize 
Scripture  they  became,  as  it  were,  a  living  concordance,  a  living  library  of  the  biblical 
books. 

The  medieval  monastic  view  of  history  is  not  the  Enlightenment  view,  nor  even 
the  extreme  historical-critical  view  which  deals  with  discrete  facts  from  the  past.  In  fact, 
the  creative  principle  underlying  all  medieval  exegesis  is  the  evolutionary  character  of 
Sacred  History,  the  conception  that  the  Church  is  a  growing  body,  and  this  body  being 
the  total  Christ,  (p  80)  For  the  Middle  Ages  as  for  the  Patristic  era,  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  Testament  taken  as  a  whole  tell  the  same  story  of  the  same  people  of 
God. 

The  grandeur  of  this  exegesis  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  sheds  full  light  on  the  unity  of  the 
Scripture,  in  its  being  a  religious,  mystical  exegesis.  But  its  weakness  lies  in  what  could 
be  called,  however  paradoxically,  an  excess  of  literalism,  (p.  83) 

The  excess  of  literalism  came  about  when  the  monks  departed  from  the  traditional 
conception  of  great  religious  themes  or  great  historical  movements  and  applied  this 
conception  to  individual  texts  as  well,  thereby  sometimes  establishing  a  purely  artificial 
connection  between  the  texts. 

In  the  chapter  on  ancient  traditional  spirituality  we  see  once  again  the  continuity 
of  the  medieval  monks  with  the  Patristic  tradition  coming  to  them  primarily  through  the 
Patristic  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  Leclercq  says  that  monasticism  at  this  time 
inherited  and  preserved  a  fourfold  treasure  from  the  Greek  Fathers:  texts,  models, 
ideas  and  themes,  and  a  vocabulary.  The  influence  of  Alexandrian  Scriptural  exegesis 
derives  largely  from  their  contact  with  Origen  which  came  to  them  both  directly  and 
through  the  writings  of  Evagrius. 
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The  monks  had  not  only  a  book  knowledge  of  this  Patristic  tradition  but  in 
addition,  and  primarily,  a  special  knowledge  through  a  living  communion,  through  a  kind 
of  experience  and  connaturality.  (p.  90)  They  were  inspired,  not  only  by  the  writings, 
but  also  by  the  example  of  the  lives  of  the  Fathers.  In  a  particular  way  the  example  and 
life  of  St.  Anthony  provides  a  living  tradition  and  makes  a  claim  upon  them.  Whenever 
the  need  for  a  monastic  renewal  was  indicated  it  is  referred  to  as  a  new  Egypt.  It  is 
clear  that  the  monastic  Middle  Ages  cannot  be  understood  without  an  understanding 
of  its  Patristic  patrimony. 

There  are  familiar  Patristic  themes  and  terms  used  in  medieval  monastic  writings 
that  are  sources  for  their  practices  and  ideas:  theoha,  philosophia,  philosophia 
caelestis,  disciplina,  via  regia.  In  Leclercq's  explanation  of  these  terms  with  their 
Patristic  roots  we  perceive  them  more  deeply;  it  underlines  once  again  the  importance 
of  discerning  the  continuity  between  the  two  cultures.  This  continuity  gives  medieval 
monastic  culture  its  specific  character:  it  is  a  Patristic  culture  in  another  aije  and  another 
civilization.  Here  Leclercq  speaks  of  two  coexisting  Middle  Age£  monastic  and 
scholastic.  This  distinction  is  another  important  insight  for  studying  the  Middle  Ages 
in  relation  to  its  Scriptural  tradition  or  traditions. 

The  consideration  of  sacred  learning  includes  some  thoughts  about  St.  Bernard 
who  exemplifies  the  new  sensitivity  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  while  at  the 
same  time  deserving  the  name  the  last  of  the  Fathers.  Another  point,  important  for  the 
whole  book  is  made:  The  past  was  considered,  not  as  being  definitely  over,  but  as  a 
living  reality  which  continued  to  animate  the  present.  Historicism  is  unknown  to  the 
monastic  middle  ages. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  segment  on  the  sources  of  monastic  culture  is  entitled 
Liberal  Studies.  Dom  Jean  says  that  the  source  known  as  classical  culture  is  the  last 
in  importance  but  must  be  studied  because  it  really  is  a  source,  and  because  the 
diversity  of  conclusions  reached  by  historians  of  medieval  literature  needs  to  be 
understood.  The  divergence  of  opinion  comes  from  the  general  difficulty  of  finding  out 
what  medieval  men  thought  because  they  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  themselves  or  of  what 
they  were  doing.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  contrast  to  the  culture  of 
today,  especially  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  Enlightenment  where  the 
autonomous  thinking-subject  is  at  the  center,  (p.  112) 

There  was,  as  mentioned  before,  a  tension  between  the  use  of  the  classics  by 
the  monks  while,  at  the  same  time,  referring  to  them  in  disparaging  terms  and  advising 
against  reading  them.  This  tension  is  summed  up  in  an  apt  quotation  from  Etienne 
Gilson's  The  Mystical  Theology  of  St.  Bernard:  "These  Cistercians  have  renounced 
everything  save  the  art  of  good  writing;  each  of  these  hardy  ascetics  earned  in  his 
bosom  a  humanist  who  by  no  means  wanted  to  die. "  (p.  144,  note  5)  Which  classical 
authors  were  read  and  used,  an  explanation  of  how  they  were  studied  and  used  with 
allegorical  interpretation,  the  use  of  glosses  and  oral  commentaries  are  all  elaborated 
in  this  chapter. 
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Entering  the  monastic  scriptorium  is  almost  like  entering  the  antechoir.  It  is  the 
place  where  book-making  took  place  and  this  involved  many  arts:  copying  in 
calligraphy,  correcting,  painting,  illumination  work  and  book  binding.  It  is  said  that  this 
work  was  like  prayer  and  fasting,  a  means  for  correcting  one's  unruly  passions.  Once 
the  work  was  finished  it  was  offered  to  God  in  a  paraliturgical  ceremony,  as  one 
manuscript  attests,  in  the  words:  Suscipe  Sancta  Trinitas,  oblationem  huius  codicis.  A 
blessing  is  asked  for  all  who  are  connected  with  the  book,  those  who  prepared  the 
parchment  and  made  the  copy,  those  who  will  read  the  book,  and  those  who  will  own 
it  in  the  future  -  for  all  of  them  may  it  be  a  means  of  gaining  the  blessing  of  God's 
mercy  and  of  attaining  eternal  life.  The  words  of  Peter  the  Venerable12  are  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  sacred  ambience  of  the  scriptorium: 

He  cannot  take  to  the  plow?  Then  let  him  take  up  the  pen;  it  is  much  more  useful.  In  the 
furrows  he  traces  on  the  parchment,  he  will  sow  the  seeds  of  the  divine  words.. ..He  will 
preach  without  opening  his  mouth;  without  breaking  the  silence,  he  will  make  the  Lord's 
teaching  resound  in  the  ears  of  the  nations;  and  without  leaving  his  cloister,  he  will  journey 
far  over  land  and  sea.  (p.  123) 

Monastic  humanism  is  studied  during  the  remainder  of  the  chapter:  the  influence 
of  the  classics,  the  themes  that  come  from  them,  even  a  sort  of  humor  is  developed 
from  the  classics  and  is  expressed  verbally  and  in  art.  The  monks'  Christianized 
wisdom  is  found  in  these  classics.  Leclercq  speaks  of  integral  humanism  which 
consists  in  increasing  in  man  the  influence  of  Him  who  alone  is  perfect  Man,  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  who  is  to  return  in  glory.  It  could  be  said  that  the  incamational 
principle,  so  important  in  understanding  the  Scriptures  as  word  of  God  and  word  of 
man,  is  also  at  work  in  the  humanism  of  these  monks.  The  chapter  ends  with  this 
clarification:  The  monastic  humanists  are  not  like  those  of  the  Renaissance,  torn 
between  two  cultures.  They  are  not  partially  pagan.  They  are  wholly  Christian,  and  in 
that  sense  are  in  possession  of  the  sancta  simplicitas.  (p.  143) 


3.  THE  FRUITS  OF  MONASTIC  CULTURE,  Chapter  8-10  [pp.  151-254] 

The  fruits  of  monastic  culture  are  almost  self-evident  by  now.  They  are 
organized  under  three  headings:  literary  genres,  monastic  theology  and  the  liturgy. 

The  monks  preferred  concrete  types  of  literary  genres  dealing  with  events  and 
experiences,  rather  than  with  ideas  perse.  Their  monastic  observance  of  silence  is  an 
important  factor  in  shaping  their  writing.  Their  literary  genres  are  marked  with  a  certain 
immutability  and  they  are  without  the  complexities  of  the  scholastics.  The  genres  of 
choice  are  history,  the  sermon,  the  letter  and  the  flohlegium. 
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History  was  approached  both  with  a  veneration  for  God's  work  in  this  world:  it 
needs  to  be  told  so  that  other  generations  might  praise  Him  for  it,  and  it  needs  to  be 
written  so  that  examples  might  be  provided  for  imitation.  Though  the  monks  did  not  use 
the  critical  methods  in  the  way  they  are  used  today,  nevertheless  their  scientific  spirit 
and  critical  judgement  is  attested  to.  But  Dom  Jean  adds:  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
and  sincerely  regretted,  that  there  are  in  their  writings  cases  of  pure  and  simple 
fabrication  and  even  of  falsification. ...Consequently,  the  untangling  of  these  snarled 
skeins  of  truth  and  falsehood  has  had  to  await  the  acumen  of  a  scholar  of  our  own  time. 
This  fact  makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  necessity  of  contemporary  science  going 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  medieval  monastic  approach. 

The  monastic  manner  of  preaching  was  characterized  by  spontaneity  and  beauty 
after  the  example  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  They  retain  the  personal  quality  of  men 
with  human  hearts  who  think,  pray,  suffer  and  yearn,  and  who  want  to  tell  all  men  how 
they  too  should  love  God.  Their  sermons  are  artistic  and  sincere  at  the  same  time. 

Letter  writing  became  a  way  of  conversing  which  harmonized  with  the  monastic 
rule  of  silence,  stability  and  cloister.  There  were  what  we  might  call  today  round-robin 
letters.  The  description  of  these  letters  is  delightful.  For  example,  when  a  monk  died, 
a  notice  was  sent  from  monastery  to  monastery.  It  was  received  in  a  cultic  fashion. 
The  monastery  bells  were  rung,  a  formal  gathering  of  the  monks  took  place  and,  after 
the  scroll  was  read,  a  message  from  the  community  was  appended.  This  procedure 
was  repeated  until  all  the  monasteries  were  visited.  A  one  hundred  foot  scroll  is  still 
extant  with  fifty  pieces  of  parchment,  representing  a  journey  of  twenty  months. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  five  hundred  and  twenty  four  houses  were  visited! 

An  already  existing  genre,  the  florilegium,  received  the  stamp  of  medieval 
monasticism.  It  grew  out  of  their  spiritual  reading.  Floh  refers  to  the  idea  that  the 
written  excerpts  were  like  an  array  of  cultivated  flowers  and  the  "bouquets"  were  shared 
among  the  monks,  they  might  even  be  read  in  the  refectory.  The  colors  of  these  choice 
flowers  depict  good  conduct.  Like  bees,  we  sip  from  them  what  is  most  nutritious. ...the 
perfume  they  exude  and  the  honey  that  can  be  extracted  from  them  vary  according  to 
the  flower-bed  where  these  writings  are  culled  and  collected,  (p.  182) 

The  chapter  on  monastic  theology  adds  a  few  more  details  to  earlier  comments. 
Dom  Jean  notes  that  its  existence  is  coming  to  be  recognized  and  better  understood. 
It  is  a  prolongation  of  Patristic  theology.  He  repeats  that  its  nature  cannot  be  under- 
stood until  the  various  representatives  of  this  doctrinal  current  have  been  studied  in 
detail,  and  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  The  Love  of  Learning  the  research  for  this  had 
not  yet  been  done  sufficiently  to  give  precise  and  definitive  information.  In  defining  his 
understanding  of  theology  itself,  Dom  Jean  borrows  a  definition  of  theology  from  Yves 
Congar,  OP:  theology  is  a  discipline  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  based 
on  and  illuminated  by  revelation,  are  interpreted,  developed,  and  ordered  into  a  body 
of  doctrine,  (p.  192,  note  7)  After  reflecting  on  and  contrasting  the  monastic  and  the 
non-monastic  milieux,  Leclercq  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  monastic  theology  fits 
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Congar's  definition.  Monastic  theology  should  not  be  isolated  from  the  whole  doctrinal 
current:  Fundamentally,  as  there  is  but  one  Church,  one  faith,  one  Scripture,  one  tradi- 
tion, and  one  authority,  there  is  but  one  theology.  ..Different  currents  can  be  observed; 
but  they  cannot  be  separated,  (p.  193) 

There  are  forms  of  learning  that  are  considered  to  be  incompatible  with 
contemplative  life.  We  see  what  is  evident  throughout  the  book:  the  tension  between 
knowledge  and  faith.  We  find  this  tension  reflected  in  statements  such  as:  Love  itself 
is  knowledge,  the  more  one  loves,  the  more  one  knows;  It  is  not  in  the  philosopher  that 
we  place  our  faith;  God  has  not  chosen  to  make  the  salvation  of  His  people  depend  on 
dialectics;  We  search  in  a  worthier  manner,  we  discover  with  a  greater  facility  through 
prayer  than  through  disputation,  (pp.  207-209) 

A  segment  with  the  caption  Knowledge  Through  Love  describes  the  episte- 
mology  of  the  monks.  Dom  Jean  explains  that  when  he  uses  the  word  experience,  it 
is  not  with  the  equivocal  meaning  that  developed  later.  For  the  monks  a  visitation  from 
the  Lord,  an  experience,  was  a  biblical  term  which  they  enriched  with  psychological 
overtones  while  retaining  the  Scriptural  meaning.  It  is  tempting  to  reproduce  this  entire 
section  intact  but  here  is  a  brief  excerpt: 

A  visitation  from  the  Lord  simply  means  that  in  study  and  in  reflection,  importance  was 
granted  to  the  inner  illumination. ...that  manner  of  savoring  and  relishing  the  Divine  realities 
which  is  constantly  taught  in  the  Patristic  tradition.... This  means  a  Christian  thought 
perpetually  residing  in  the  interior  of  faith,  never  going  beyond  faith,  never  losing  sight  of 
faith  and  at  every  level  remaining  an  act  of  faith,  (p.  213) 

This  personal  experience  is  linked  with  an  environment,  the  entire  monastic  life.  It  is 
conditioned  by  the  conventual  experience  of  community  and  flourishes  in  the  midst  of 
a  common  fervor: 

It  is  a  biblical  experience  inseparable  from  liturgical  experience  It  is  experiencing  the 
Church,  an  experience  undergone  in  medio  Ecclesiae,  since  it  is  nourished  by  the  texts 
inherited  from  tradition.  It  is  the  Fathers  who  teach  the  monks  to  read  Holy  Scripture  as 
they  themselves  read  it.  (p.  213) 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  ideas  that  speaks  to  us  today  as  we  look  for  what  is  best  in  the 
Patristic  and  medieval  exegesis:  the  continuity  with  tradition,  the  hermeneutic  of  faith, 
the  ecclesial  task. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  monastic  theology  determine  the  objective 
deliberately  chosen:  salvation  history,  the  presence  of  God  in  man,  and  man's 
presence  before  God.  The  link  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  elements  is 
found  in  the  two  moments  of  knowing  the  Scriptures:  the  allegorical  or  mystical  and  the 
spiritual  meaning  properly  speaking,  the  one  which  interiorizes  the  mystery  in  the  soul 
of  each  of  the  faithful,  (p.  218)  This  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  understanding  the 
monastic  approach  to  the  classical  'senses  of  Scripture'.  Another  point  pertinent  to 
contemporary  approaches  to  Scripture  is: 
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Monastic  theology  is  not  just  a  sort  of  gap  between  two  theological  periods,  the  Patristic 
age  of  which  it  was  a  prolongation  and  the  scholastic  age  during  which  it  recalled  the 
importance  of  a  life  of  faith.  Monastic  theology  no  more  belongs  to  the  life  of  the  past  than 
does  the  theology  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  not  a  stage  which  is  now  over,  and  its  role  is  not 
ended...  It  expresses  permanent  values  both  for  the  Church  and  for  humanity,  (p.  224) 

This  statement  made  in  the  1950's  seems  almost  prophetic  for  our  times. 

The  liturgy  is  reflected  upon  in  the  last  chapter  of  The  Love  of  Learning,  not 
because  it  is  last  in  importance,  but  because  it  is  linked  with  all  other  aspects  of 
monastic  life,  and  because  in  the  liturgy  the  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God  is  expressed, 
this  sense  that  permeates  all  monastic  religious  reflection.  The  entire  life  of  the  monks 
was  guided  by  the  liturgy.  And  the  desire  to  glorify  God  in  everything,  especially  by 
celebrating  His  mysteries,  is  what  gave  the  liturgy  its  primacy  of  place  in  the  life  of  the 
monastery.  Commentaries  on  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  grew  out  of  the  liturgy.  The 
writings  and  the  poetry  which  arose  in  the  monastic  milieu  became  the  common  fund 
of  the  universal  liturgy  of  the  Church.  The  traditional  sources  of4heir  texts  were 
primarily  Scriptural  and  Patristic.  At  the  height  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West,  they 
were  able  to  maintain  in  the  liturgy  the  biblical  spirit  and  a  whole  glowing  play  of  ohental 
colors,  a  reference  presumably  to  their  Patristic  heritage,  (p.  242) 


EPILOGUE:  Literature  and  the  Mystical  Life  [pp.  255-270] 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book  we  are  told  that  grammatica  is  a  key  word  for 
unlocking  the  door  to  the  medieval  monastic  world.  We  meet  it  again  at  the  book's  end. 
The  monks  realize  the  great  difference  that  exists  between  the  two  orders  of  reality:  the 
Christian  life  and  culture.  These  men  of  God,  these  word-possessed,  find  a  faith-way 
of  uniting  the  two  as  God  Himself  does:  His  truth  under  beauty's  fair  guise.  The 
orientation  of  the  monks  is  properly  described  as  mystical: 

If  grammatica  were  to  occupy  in  their  hearts  the  place  which  belongs  to  Christ,  they  would 
reject  it.  And  sometimes,  indeed,  they  appear  to,  so  intense  is  their  obsession  with  the  one 
sole  necessity:  Mea  grammatica  Christus  est,  affirms  St.  Peter  Damian  with  the 
vehemence  of  love.  (p.  260) 


APPENDICES  [pp.  273-277] 

The  five  brief  appendices  cannot  be  treated  here  except  to  say  that  they  are 
interesting;  and  well  worth  reading,  though  not  essential  to  the  book. 


III.  THE  BOOK  IN  RELATION  TO  SOME  CONTEMPORARY  SCRIPTURAL  ISSUES 

Cardinal  Ratzinger  proposed  looking  for  a  Scriptural  exegetical  methodology 
beyond  the  historical-critical  method,  which  would  offer  greater  possibilities  for  a  true 
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listening  to  the  text  itself.  He  says  there  are  no  simplistic  answers,  finding  a  method  will 
take  time.  He  submits  that  such  a  method  cannot  afford  to  renounce  the  great  insights 
of  the  past  by  suggesting  that  the  history  of  human  thought  began  seriously  only  with 
Kant;  nor  can  it  place  tradition  into  a  blind  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  age: 

You  can  call  the  Patristic-Medieval  exegetical  approach  Method  A.  The  historical-critical 
approach,  the  modern  approach. ...is  Method  B.  What  I  am  calling  for  is  not  a  return  to 
Method  A  but  a  development  of  a  Method  C,  taking  advantage  of  the  strengths  of  both 
Methods  A  and  B,  but  cognizant  of  the  shortcomings  of  both. 

In  proposing  a  "Method  C",  Cardinal  Ratzinger  assumes  that  a  discussion  of  an 
exegetical  method  would  have  to  have  a  clear  idea,  could  we  say  "exegesis,"  of  both 
the  Patristic-Medieval,  as  well  as  of  the  historical-critical  method: 

Philologic  and  scientific  methods  are  and  will  remain  critically  important  for  a  proper 
exegesis.  But  for  their  actual  application  to  the  work  of  criticism  -  just  as  for  our 
examination  of  their  claims  -  an  understanding  of  the  philosophic  implications  of  the 
interpretative  process  is  required.  The  self-critical  study  of  its  own  history  must  also  imply 
an  examination  of  the  essential  philosophic  alternatives  for  human  thought.  Thus  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  scan  simply  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  but  Patristic  and  Medieval 
thought  must  be  brought  into  the  discussion.14 

This  echoes  what  Pope  Pius  XII  said  decades  before  of  the  invaluable  help  to  the 
exegete  the  assiduous  study  of  Patristic  and  monastic  works  is: 

Although  sometimes  less  instructed  in  profane  learning. ...they  are  distinguished  by  a 
certain  insight  into  heavenly  things  and  by  a  marvelous  keenness  of  intellect,  which 
enables  them  to  penetrate  to  the  very  innermost  meaning  of  the  divine  word. ...(Studying 
these  authors  will  bring  about)  the  happy  and  fruitful  union  between  the  doctrine  and 
spiritual  sweetness  of  expression  of  the  ancient  authors  and  the  greater  erudition  and 
maturer  knowledge  of  the  modern,  having  as  its  result  new  progress  in  the  never  fully 
explored  and  inexhaustible  field  of  the  Divine  Letters.  (Divino  Afflante  Spiritu,  #28  and  #29) 

The  contribution  which  The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God  makes  to 
the  discussion  of  "Method  C"  is,  obviously,  a  more  profound  understanding  of  "Method 
A,"  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  Patristic-Medieval  monastic  culture  with  its  Scriptural 
core.  The  major  emphasis  in  The  Love  for  Learning  is  the  strengths  of  monastic 
theology  including,  we  can  legitimately  add,  the  strengths  of  the  Patristic-Medieval 
approach  to  Scripture.  In  Appendix  IV  Leclercq  makes  a  further  contribution  to 
Cardinal  Ratzinger's  "Method  C"  by  pointing  out  quite  specifically  the  limitations  of 
monastic  theology  in  the  light  of  subsequent  theology.  He  reenforces  his  point  with  an 
excerpt  from  a  lecture  he  gave  in  1956: 

There  are  certain  things  which  the  Church  wishes  us  to  know  and  which  we  will  not  learn 
from  our  monastic  authors.  We  will  not  find  in  them  all  of  theology.  We  speak,  quite 


13  Biblical  Interpretation,  pp.  107-108. 

14  Biblical  Interpretation,  p.  22. 
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legitimately,  of  monastic  theology;  but  this  attractive  new  formula  should  not  become  for 
us  the  excuse  for  a  new  form  of  laziness... .In  order  that  we  might  become  capable  of 
assimilating  the  theological  contribution  of  the  centuries  which  followed  the  epoch  of  our 
Fathers,  it  is  most  important  that  we  have  clear  ideas  of  the  problems  which  had  not  arisen 
in  their  times.  We  have  need  of  a  terminology  that  will  be  precise  and  sure,  proven  by 
experience,  and  approved  by  authority.  We  need  concepts...  We  should  not  succumb  to 
the  temptation  of  believing  that  fervor,  religious  ardor.. ..will  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  methodical  study  of  the  traditional  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology, 
(p.  276) 

Father  Alszeghy,  Dean  of  the  Theology  Faculty  of  the  Gregorian  University  during  the 
1 950's,  spoke  of  the  need  of  the  present  day  theologian  for  a  rational  method  balanced 
by  the  necessary  compliment  of  monastic  theology,  (p.  276)  Keep  in  mind  that  these 
observations  were  written  in  the  late  1 950's  and  lack  knowledge  of  the  developments 
of  the  forty  subsequent  years;  applied  to  Scripture,  they  parallel  well  the  1988  proposal 
for  exegetical  "Method  C." 

The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God  opens  a  window  onto  a  medieval 
cloister,  onto  a  world  free  from  telephone,  television  and  internet,  where  the  word  of 
God,  in  all  its  depth  and  dynamism,  is  at  the  center:  to  be  listened  to,  to  be  pondered 
and  prayed  over  in  almost  pristine  silence.  Here  the  monks  are  able  to  hear  the  small 
still  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  hovering  over  the  waters  as  they  drink  deeply  of  the 
Scriptures.  From  this  window  we  view  a  cloister  whose  four  sides  provide  a  garden 
enclosed,  a  place  to  walk  with  God,  to  hear  His  voice  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  a  place 
where  one  draws  close  to  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God.^5  Most  significantly  Dom  Jean 
has  called  the  monks  of  this  era  men  of  God,  these  word-possessed.  What  have  they 
to  say  to  us,  what  have  these  word-possessed  contributed  to  the  Church  today  in  her 
search  to  possess  the  word  of  God  more  deeply?  What  have  they  to  say  to  us  who 
want  to  understand  more  profoundly  the  meaning  of  enclosure,  not  as  a  set  of  rules  and 
laws,  however  necessary  these  may  be,  but  as  providing  a  climate  for  the 
preoccupying  search  for  God  in  silence  and  solitude? 

Dom  Jean's  book  makes  a  significant  contribution  not  only  to  an  understanding 
of  the  Patristic-Medieval  background  necessary  for  today's  search  for  an  integrated 
Scriptural  exegesis,  but  also  to  understanding  contemporary  monastic  life.  As 
Dominican  Nuns,  whatever  helps  us  to  deepen  our  insights  into  Scripture  also  helps 
us  to  live  the  ideal  of  our  lives  more  deeply,  to  become  word-possessed: 

By  shunning  the  cares  and  illusions  of  the  world,  the  nuns  allow  the  seed  which  is  the 
word  of  God  to  grow  in  their  hearts  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  so  receiving  it  they 
are  interiorly  renewed  and  more  closely  conformed  to  Christ.  (LCM  99)  The  nuns  are  not 
excluded  from  the  ministry  of  the  word.  For  they  listen  to  the  word,  celebrate  it  and  keep 
it  in  their  hearts,  and  in  this  way  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  God  by  the  example  of  their  life. 

(LCM  96.1)  x 


15  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Homily  10  in  cant,  PG  44,  980  B-C,  quoted  by  Cardinal  Ratzinger  in  his  Erasmus 
Lecture,  p.  18. 
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OH  BEAUTEOUS  FEET 


Oh  beauteous  Feet  that  from  the  eternal  hills 
Came  down  to  earth  to  do  the  Father's  will! 
How  hallowed  and  how  peaceful  were  your  ways, 
You  brought  to  man  the  Word  of  life  and  grace I 

How  devious  the  pathways  that  you  trod, 
To  bring  the  erring  sinner  back  to  God, 
To  bring  to  man  the  tidings  of  true  peace, 
And  bid  his  cares  and  anxious  yearnings  cease 

Oh  weary  Feet  that  at  the  close  of  day 
Received  love's  mystic  tribute,  gift  most  rare: 
By  sinner's  tears  and  spikenard's  perfume 
Anointed  for  the  cross,  the  death,  the  tombl 


Oh  holy  Feet,  you  traced  our  pathway  home, 
From  earthly  exile  to  the  Father's  throne, 
And  having  shown  the  path  of  truth  and  light, 
You  turned  your  steps  to  Calvary's  rugged  height 

There  on  the  cross  by  sins  of  men  fast  riven, 

You  opened  to  mankind  the  gates  of  heaven; 

To  death  given  up,  a  willing  sacrifice: 

Your  wounds  become  our  hope,  our  strength,  our  life. 

Oh  glorious  Feet  now  throned  in  heavenly  light, 
Your  wounds  like  jewels  shine  as  rubies  bright, 
And  we  beholding,  worship  and  adore 
The  Father's  love,  and  praise  him  evermore. 


Sr.  Mary  Rose  Dominic,  O.P. 
Summit,  NJ 
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THE  DUST  ARTIST 

A  meditation  on  John  8:1-16 


Sr.  Mary  Regina,  OP. 
Lufkin,  TX 


One  of  the  great  Mystery  writers  of  all  times  is  undoubtedly  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. His  Gospel  of  interesting  short  stories  is  never  cluttered  with  unnecessary 
information.  In  an  atmosphere  of  silence,  John  surrounds  his  subjects  with  an 
unexpected  twist  and  twirl  of  events,  keeping  us  readers  guessing  which  character  is 
the  villain,  and  it  is  invariably  the  one  you  least  expect,  the  last  one  at  whom  you  would 
point  your  finger.  The  axis  of  John's  mysteries  is  always  a  word  or  phrase  of  such 
common  usage  that  you  often  miss  its  import.  His  episode  of  the  Duft  Artist  is  a  prime 
example. 

John  gives  us  the  setting  of  his  story  in  two  sentences  of  hidden  gravity. 
"...Jesus  went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  At  daybreak  he  appeared  in  the  Temple  again; 
and  as  all  the  people  came  to  him,  he  sat  down  and  began  to  teach  them"  (Jn  8:1-2). 

John  does  not  say  if  Jesus  spent  the  night  in  the  garden  of  his  later  agony  or 
why  he  returned  to  the  Temple  at  day-break;  nor  is  there  an  explanation  given  for  a 
crowd  so  early  in  the  day.  Why  the  Master  sat  down  to  teach  has  boggled  the  minds 
of  the  great  including  St.  Augustine.  St.  John  does  not  give  a  reason  for  any  of  these 
items  in  his  setting  though  they  have  importance. 

The  crux  of  the  narrative  is  immediately  set  before  us.  "The  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees brought  a  woman  along  who  had  been  caught  committing  adultery;  and  making 
her  stand  there  in  full  view  of  everybody  they  said  to  Jesus,  'Master,  this  woman  was 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  committing  adultery,  and  Moses  ordered  us  in  the  Law  to 
condemn  women  like  this  to  death  by  stoning.  What  have  you  to  say?'"  John  adds: 
"They  asked  him  this  to  test  him,  looking  for  something  to  use  against  him. " 

These  high  ranking  men  in  Judaism,  and  undisputed  masters  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
have  brought  a  case  allowing  no  alternatives.  If  Jesus  shows  mercy,  he  will  break  the 
Law  given  by  Moses;  if  he  shows  justice,  he  will  transgress  the  law  of  Rome.  The 
infraction  of  either  law  will  bring  an  end  to  Jesus. 

In  their  maddening  malice,  they  are  oblivious  of  their  own  heinous  crime,  having 
also  cited  the  Law  in-correctly  by  forgetting  some  very  important  fine  points  which  will 
prove  fatal  for  them. 
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!n  the  midst  of  all  this  flurry  and  fury  Jesus  decides  to  perfect  his  gift  of 
calligraphy  for  reasons  John  fails  to  recount.  "But  Jesus  bent  down  and  started  writing 
in  the  dust  with  his  finger. "  A  surprising  and  mysterious  action. 

These  honorable  peeping-toms  knew  the  Law  well.  That  was  their  life's  work. 
However  their  malicious  zeal  has  overlooked  many  important  points  of  that  Law.  This 
woman  was  caught  in  the  "very  act"  of  committing  adultery.  They  insist!  They  persist! 
With  their  own  eyes  they  saw  her  -  early  in  the  morning!  The  law  demands  that  such 
a  one  be  stoned.  The  sacred  Law  given  by  Moses  demands  it!  Don't  you  understand, 
Dust-dabbler,  she  should  be  stoned,  stoned  to  death!  Moses  said  so  -  in  the  Law! 

The  Law!  Now,  let's  see...  Oh!  Yes!  The  Law!  Well,  there  really  is  one.  Perhaps 
two  or  three,  and  in  the  Law  given  by  Moses.  Leviticus  20:10  reads:  "The  man  who 
commits  adultery  with  his  neighbor's  wife  must  die,  he  and  his  accomplice. "  That  law 
does  not  fit  this  case  as  the  man  is  not  present.  A  serious  over-sight !s:  Another  law  in 
Deuteronomy  22:22  states.  "If  a  man  is  caught  sleeping  with  anotherinan's  wife,  both 
must  die,  the  man  who  has  slept  with  her  and  the  woman,  herself.  You  must  banish 
this  evil  from  Israel. "  The  only  reference  to  stoning  in  the  "sacred"  Law  given  by  Moses 
is  related  to  the  sin  of  idolatry  (Dt.  17:5).  In  the  Jewish  mind  idolatry,  adultery  and 
murder  were  considered  equally  grave  so  we  can  grant  these  pious  persons  validity  on 
this  case. 

These  terribly  upright  and  legal  gentleman  make  a  forceful  argument  that  she 
was  caught  in  the  "very  act"  of  adultery.  How  is  it  that  they  knew  this  woman  -  to  be 
a  prostitute  -  and  the  exact  hour  —  that  she  would  be  committing  this  sin  worthy  of 
death?  And  if  they  caught  her  —  "in  the  very  act"  —  they  must  have  seen  the  man  also. 
Yet  they  failed  to  bring  him  along,  although  he  was  equally  guilty  of  death. 

They  seem  to  be  unaware  that  they  have  presented  their  case  badly  They  take 
for  granted  that  the  woman  is  married  and  has  committed  her  sin  of  infidelity  at 
"daybreak."  According  to  the  Law,  an  accusation  could  not  be  made  unless  there  were 
three  eye  witnesses.  Her  husband  and  two  others:  "A  single  witness  cannot  suffice  to 
convict  a  man  of  a  crime  or  offence  of  any  kind.  Whatever  the  misdemeanor,  the 
evidence  of  two  witnesses  or  three  is  required  to  sustain  the  charge"  (Dt  19:15).  While 
a  very  strong  man  could  overpower  one  eye  witness,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  could 
escape  two  or  three,  and  certainly  not  without  being  known.  Whether  this  woman 
actually  sinned  on  this  particular  occasion  or  not  is  questionable,  but  Jesus  does  say: 
"Go  away,  and  from  this  moment  sin  no  more. "  This  would  imply  that  she  had  sinned. 

We  are  not  told  what  Jesus  wrote  on  the  ground  or  why  Jesus  took  this 
unexpected  course  of  action.  What  most  disturbs  us  is  the  omission  of  what  he  wrote. 
We  too  easily  conclude  that  what  was  written  on  the  ground  was  intended  to  enlighten 
the  accusers  and,  in  time,  the  woman  also.  This  need  not  have  been  the  case.  He  may 
have  written  nothing  of  great  importance,  such  as  the  time  of  day  or  week  or  perhaps 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.   This  enigma  has  led  many  scholars  to  think  that  Jesus  was 
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gaining  time  for  himself  to  make  a  decision  or  perhaps  he  was  giving  his  opponents 
time  to  reconsider  their  stance.  Some  commentators  have  thought  that  Jesus,  seeing 
the  curiosity  of  the  crowd,  the  cruelty  in  the  eyes  of  the  accusers  and  the  misery  in  the 
eyes  of  the  woman,  was  so  overwhelmed  with  shame  that  he  bent  over  to  hide  his  face 
from  them  all.  That  the  Christ  was  making  an  important  point  is  certain,  or  John,  who 
is  so  succinct  with  words,  would  not  have  mentioned  it.  Is  the  message  a  mystery  or 
self-evident  to  all  concerned? 

That  the  Eternal  Child  should,  in  schoolboy  fashion,  write  his  grammar  lesson 
in  the  dust  is  not  without  significance  even  if  we  isolate  the  action  from  the  present 
context.  That  he  did  so  while  faced  with  a  group  of  intelligent  and  well-educated  men 
of  the  Law  has  unusual  force.  Writing,  as  opposed  to  doodling,  is  an  intelligent  act. 
The  suddenness  of  this  unusual  performance,  which  should  have  captured  his  foes' 
attention,  served  only  to  stimulate  their  determination  to  dispose  permanently  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  was  going  to  distract  them  from  their  endeavor. 

Great  minds  in  the  Church,  past  and  present,  have  spent  long  hours 
manufacturing  reasons  for  this  startling  turn  of  events.  Quoting  one  another  (having  no 
other  authority  to  quote),  they  have  narrowed  their  conclusions  to  three.  First,  this  was 
Jesus'  way  of  showing  his  contempt  for  their  hypocrisy,  dishonesty  and  insensitivity. 
Second,  it  indicates  their  ingenious  trap  left  him  unperturbed.  Third,  the  Law  was 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  stone  because  of  the  hard-hearted;  but  now  the  Lord  of 
Life  wrote  in  the  dust  because  he  was  seeking  the  fruit  of  repentance.  St.  John  gives 
no  motivation,  exegesis.  Nothing.  He  immediately  turns  his  attention  to  the  "righteous" 
and  their  accusations. 

They  had  called  Jesus,  Teacher.  They  regarded  him  only  as  a  man  who  had 
been  successful  in  gathering  many  followers.  They  demanded  judgment  from  only  a 
man.  As  suddenly  as  Jesus  stooped  to  the  earth  he  now  stood  erect.  This  silenced 
them.  They  had  demanded  a  judgment  by  a  man;  a  man  who  was  reputed  to  be  a 
prophet  and  the  messiah  to  be  sure,  but  only  a  man.  Jesus  would  fulfill  their  demand 
to  the  letter.  Pulling  himself  to  the  full  stature  of  his  Person  and  leveling  them  with  his 
eyes,  he,  a  good  Jewish  man  of  the  Law,  quoted  the  Law  of  his  Father  given  through 
Moses,  "If  there  is  one  of  you  who  has  not  sinned,  let  him  be  the  first  to  throw  a  stone 
at  her. "  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  Dt.  17:7,  "The  witnesses  shall  be  the  first  to  raise  their 
hands  against  him  in  putting  him  to  death. "  Then,  lowering  himself  to  the  earth  he 
resumed  his  dust-writing. 

Jesus'  words  were  sharp  like  a  two  edged  sword,  piercing  them  through.  It  was 
too  much!  The  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  judgment  was  clear.  They  had  been 
cleverly  trapped  in  the  snare  they  had  laid.  None  of  them  loved  the  "sacred"  Law 
enough  to  shed  their  blood  to  uphold  it,  much  less  for  this  despicable  commodity  they 
had  brought  before  him. 
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But  this  writing  in  the  dust,  was  there  no  meaning  to  it  at  all?  The  secret  seems 
to  lie  in  the  request  made  by  this  macabre  group.  Jesus,  the  reputed  messiah, 
answered  with  the  teaching  of  divine  Wisdom.  All  human  judgment,  not  based  on  divine 
precept,  is  of  the  earth,  and  like  words  written  in  the  dust,  can  be  easily  erased  -  by 
any  wind.  Jesus  revealed  the  essence  of  his  Father's  love  for  all  peoples.  In  and 
through  Jesus,  the  Father  judges  the  human  race  simultaneously  with  justice  and 
mercy. 

Because  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  we  are  all  sinners  and  under  the  sentence  of  death. 
"For  dust  you  are  and  to  dust  you  shall  return"  (Gn  3:19).  These  men  of  the  Law  did 
not  miss  the  point.  The  elders,  who  were  closer  to  death,  received  the  impact  first  and 
realized  the  futility  of  further  debate.  Most  likely  Jesus'  peers  admired  him  even  while 
they  hated  him.  He  was  a  man  like  themselves  who  was  very  clever,  but... they  had 
their  ambitions.  The  young  might  have  wanted  to  fire  cleverly  concocted  questions  to 
get  a  real  debate  going,  but... it  would  be  wise  to  keep  with  the  "bojfs."  Pride  has  its 
wisdom,  prudence  and  conceit  at  all  levels  of  ambition. 

John  continues:  "When  they  heard  this  they  went  away  one  by  one,  beginning 
with  the  eldest,..."  Why  doesn't  John  put  a  period  here  and  end  his  narrative?  It  seems 
to  be  the  appropriate  place.  Instead  the  Evangelist  continues:  "until  Jesus  was  left 
alone  with  the  woman,  who  remained  standing  there."  The  woman  remained  - 
standing  -  there.  There  -  the  woman  remained  -  standing.  Why  did  she  not  seize  this 
opportunity  to  run?  The  followers  of  Jesus  would  have  opened  a  way  for  her.  Was  she 
interested  in  what  the  Dust  Artist  was  writing?  Why  didn't  it  annoy  her  as  it  had  the 
Pharisees?  Where  were  the  crowd  and  the  Apostles?  Why  does  John  make  a  point 
that  Jesus  was  left  alone  with  the  woman:  he  with  his  face  to  the  dust  and  her 
standing?  This  sentence  and  the  remaining  four  convey  solitude,  at  least  for  Jesus  and 
the  woman.  The  Apostles  and  the  crowd  were  probably  present  as  Jesus  was  teaching 
in  the  Temple. 

Jesus  remains  writing  in  the  dust  and  the  woman  remains  standing.  She  is 
standing  -  there  -  wordless.  She  is  not  the  first  to  speak.  John  does  not  reveal  the 
interior  thoughts  of  either  —  or  does  he? 

Our  clever  mystery  writer  is  leading  us  deeper  into  the  divine  labyrinth,  one  that 
seems  to  have  no  answer.  Jesus  is  himself  a  mystery  but  one  with  which  we  are 
becoming  familiar.  He  is  more  and  more  predictable,  or  so  we  think.  But  the  woman? 
We  naively  think  we  have  not  met  her  before.  She  has  no  past,  no  future,  no  name; 
just  the  here  and  now,  and  she  is  standing  there  -  wordless.  The  only  thing  that  has 
been  said  of  her  is  that  she  was  caught  in  the  very  act  of  a  sin  worthy  of  death  by 
Divine  Law.  Given  the  mind-set  of  her  accusers,  we  could  question  even  that. 

The  Evangelist  concludes  his  story  in  these  words:  "He  looked  up  and  said, 
'Woman,  where  are  they?  Has  no  one  condemned  you?'  Wo  one  Sir, '  she  replied. 
Neither  do  I  condemn  you, '  said  Jesus,  'go  away  and  from  this  moment  sin  no  more. '" 
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Although  the  story  would  seem  to  be  finished,  it  leaves  a  large  question  mark  in 
our  minds.  This  seems  to  be  what  the  writer  intended.  Why  was  this  woman  dismissed 
so  gently?  Why  did  she  remain  standing  there  wordless?  Wordless  sandals  that  stand 
their  ground  do  not  fit  the  average  prostitute. 

Jesus  could  have  risen  and  dismissed  her  with  a  gesture  and  returned  to 
teaching  the  crowds.  Without  changing  his  position,  he  looks  up  to  her  and  directs  a 
straight  forward  question.  She  gives  a  straight  forward  reply.  The  key  opening  the 
door  to  infinite  depths  lies  in  just  two  words.  One  is  in  the  question  and  one  in  the 
answer.  It  is  only  after  her  answer  that  Jesus  stands  erect  and  pronounces  judgment. 
Yes!  Judgment! 

Jesus  begins  his  question  with  the  formal  address,  "Woman. "  Prostitutes  are 
called  many  names  by  men,  but  rarely  woman,  and  never  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  in 
recognition  of  her  dignity  as  a  woman.  Coming  from  the  lips  of  the  Savior  it  does  carry 
this  latter  connotation.  Remaining  in  a  stooped  position  he  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  and 
on  the  same  level  as  herself.  Again,  this  is  not  what  even  a  good  Jew  would  normally 
do.  As  he  looks  up  into  her  face  he  sees  the  house  of  his  Father  devastated  by  greed. 
The  greed  of  men  and  her  own,  for  lust  is  a  vicious  greed  having  no  respect  for  one's 
self  and  much  less  for  one's  victim.  His  blood  boils  with  anger,  but  he  will  not  use  a 
whip  of  cords  or  of  words  to  cleanse  this  temple  -  not  just  yet.  Why?  What  is  he 
waiting  for?  What  does  he  see  in  her  steadfastness?  What  does  he  see  in  her  eyes? 

Jesus  has  shown  her  a  mark  of  respect  and  she  returns  it:  "No  one,  Sir. "  John 
makes  a  point  to  add:  "she  replied. "  Almost  all  of  the  older  translations  use  the  word 
Lord  instead  of  Sir.  Lord  in  the  Johannine  usage  always  means  God  or  a  man  with 
Divine  Power.  Sir,  in  English,  greatly  waters  down  this  concept  but  even  in  its  mundane 
meaning  it  is  a  mark  of  respect  that  a  prostitute  would  not  give  an  ordinary  man.  If  she 
had  said:  "No  one, "  we  could  take  the  coin  of  pride  flip  it  from  side  to  side  putting  any 
tone  of  arrogance  or  self-pity  her  words.  But  she  adds,  "Sir,"  which  implies  that  she 
sees  more  in  the  man  than  the  Pharisees  had  seen.  As  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
previous  moments  do  not  make  Jesus  anything  more  than  a  very  clever  and  intelligent 
man,  her  faith  or  understanding  of  him  would  have  to  be  given  from  above  as  it  was  to 
Peter  when  asked  by  the  Lord:  "Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?"  (Lk  9:20). 

Her  light  is  genuine;  and  the  Lord,  the  only  man  who  can  forgive  sins,  passes 
judgement.  "Neither  do  I  condemn  you,  go  away  and  from  this  moment  sin  no  more. " 

She  is  still  a  mystery.  No  name,  no  past  that  we  are  certain  of  and  no  future. 
We  would  like  to  know  what  she  did  with  her  life.  Why  doesn't  John  name  her?  St. 
Augustine  and  others  following  his  lead,  state  that  the  Samaritan  woman  was  a  figure 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  This  woman  was  a  Jewess;  one  who  knew  the  Law 
and  the  purpose  of  her  people,  yet,  she  had  transgressed  the  Law  and  deserved  death. 
St.  Augustine  describes  her  as  wretchedness  standing  before  Infinite  Pity.  In  the 
Hebrew  concept  of  divine  Mercy  and  all  too  often  in  the  Christian  concept,  especially 
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in  the  early  Church,  mercy  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  did  not  extend  to  apostasy, 
adultery  and  murder.  In  the  second  century,  especially,  if  you  committed  one  of  these 
three  sins  after  baptism  you  were  thought  to  be  beyond  the  Mercy  of  God. 

We  do  know  her,  don't  we?  Each  time  we  see  ourselves  as  in  a  darkened 
mirror,  she  is  there.  It  is  the  Light  of  the  world  that  makes  that  reflection  true.  Her 
name  is  our  name;  her  past  our  past;  and  her  future,  what  we  make  of  our  own.  How 
thoughtful  of  St.  John  to  end  his  Mystery  story  with  these  words  ringing  in  our  hearts: 
"Neither  do  I  condemn  you.  Go  in  peace  and  remain  My  Love. "  x 
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IN  LOVE  WITH  THE  UNIVERSE: 

a  brief  introduction  to  the  work  of  Bernard  Lonergan 


Sr.  Mary  of  the  Savior,  OP. 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml 
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INTRODUCTION 


ARE  WE  NUNS  MISSING  SOMETHING? 

In  Nairobi,  Kenya,  a  Dominican  professor  has  been  teaching  class  after  class 
of  seminary  students  to  think  about  Bernard  Lonergan's  idea  of  "emergent  probability" 
as  an  account  of  the  process  of  this  world  of  ours. 

Our  Dominican  brothers,  joining  with  Spiritans  to  open  a  house  of  philosophy 
in  Tanzania,  think  that  Lonergan's  way  of  doing  philosophy  is  just  what  is  needed  for 
their  students. 

At  a  Dominican  theology  Institute  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  elsewhere  in  her  travels,  a 
Dominican  Sister  lectures  to  her  students  on  the  relevance  of  Lonergan  to  their  studies 
and  ministries. 

It  was  a  member  of  the  Dominican  Laity  to  whom  a  recent  book  referred  as  "the 
first  woman  to  publish"  an  article  about  Lonergan. 

A  Dominican  Friar  of  the  Province  of  Canada  organized  in  Quebec  some  twenty 
years  ago  a  team  of  Dominicans  and  former  Dominican  students  to  do  the  French 
translation  of  Lonergan's  Method  in  Theology. 

A  year  ago,  the  Dominican  Father  Master's  newly-appointed  Socius  for  Latin 
America  was  delayed  in  arriving  (from  Mexico)  at  his  post  at  Santa  Sabina  because  he 
was  just  finishing  up  his  translation  into  Spanish  of  Lonergan's  Insight,  all  seven 
hundred  forty-eight  pages  of  it. 

Both  French  translator  and  Spanish  translator  were  taught  by  a  Canadian 
Dominican  who  for  years  has  been  quietly  passing  on,  in  his  classes,  his  own  intense 
appreciation  for  Lonergan's  work. 

Five  years  ago  a  British  Dominican  included  a  volume  on  Lonergan  in  the  series 
he  is  editing  on  outstanding  Christian  thinkers. 

A  Dominican  student  brother  in  Central  America  has  his  application  in  for 
graduate  work  in  the  U.S.,  on  the  relevance  of  Lonergan  to  the  study  of  spirituality. 

Is  something  going  on  in  the  Dominican  Family  that  we  nuns  don't  know  about, 
except  for  a  few  glimpses? 

It  is  my  hope,  as  one  of  those  now  called  "first-generation"  listeners  to  Bernard 
Lonergan's  work,  to  present  a  little  of  what  I  think  is  especially  useful  in  it  for 
contemplatives,  and  particularly  for  Dominican  nuns. 
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BERNARD  LONERGAN 

The  person  whose  work  we  are  meeting  is  Father  Bernard  Lonergan.  He  was 
bom  in  Buckingham,  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1904.  His  high  school  and  early  college  were 
at  Loyola  in  Montreal.  At  seventeen  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1936.  His  graduate  studies  were  chiefly  at  Heythrop  in  London  and  the 
Gregorian  in  Rome.  His  Gregorian  University  doctoral  thesis  was  on  "grace"  in 
Aquinas.  That  work  and  his  major  articles  on  "word"  in  Aquinas  were  published  in  a 
U.S.  theology  journal  in  the  'forties.  He  taught  first  at  the  Jesuit  Seminary  in  Montreal, 
then  at  the  Gregorian  in  Rome.  After  lung  surgery  in  1965,  his  professorships  were  in 
North  America,  at  Regis  College  in  Toronto,  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  then  at 
Boston  College  for  eight  final  teaching  years  in  which  he  returned  to  an  early  interest, 
economic  theory  ("so  that,"  as  he  said,  "people  will  not  starve").  Throughout  the  years 
he  was  in  constant  contact  with  Thomas  More  Institute  in  Montreal,  mainly  by  lecturing 
in  courses  there.  He  died  in  1984  at  the  Jesuit  Infirmary  in  Ontario  where  he  had  been 
resident  for  about  a  year. 

It  was  in  1957  that  Insight:  a  study  of  human  understanding  was  published.  It 
took  some  years  for  that  rather  large  book  to  be  read.1  By  1964  a  special  edition  of 
Continuum  ("Spirit  as  Inquiry")  was  put  together  by  some  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
relevance  of  his  cognitional  theory  to  diverse  fields  (theology,  mathematics,  literary 
interpretation,  quantum  mechanics2).  A  collection  of  his  articles  was  published  in  19673 
and  David  Tracy's  book  The  Achievement  of  Bernard  Lonergan  in  1970.4  Also  in  1970 
there  was  an  international  Congress  devoted  to  his  thought.5  The  book  Method  in 
Theology  came  out  in  1972,6  then  several  other  books  and  collections  of  articles.  From 
1988  to  the  present,  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  has  gone  well  along  in  the  project 
of  publishing  the  Collected  Works  —  beautifully  edited  and  annotated  volumes.  A  full- 
length  biography  is  still  in  process.  His  own  "intellectual  biography,"  Cahng  about 
Meaning,7  was  done  in  a  week  of  interviews  with  him  in  1981,  concluding  with  one 
session  the  following  year. 

As  someone  suggested  recently,  a  "movement"  has  started  around  an  author's 
thought  if:  there  has  been  a  substantial  output  by  the  author;  graduate  students  do 
research  in  the  writings;  there  are  workshops,  a  journal,  research  institutes  in  several 
countries,  and  international  symposia  devoted  to  the  author's  work.  All  of  these  are 
present  in  Lonergan's  case.  (The  Boston  College  Workshop,  for  example,  is  counting 
to  its  twenty-fifth  year.)  Rather  than  disciples,  it  was  collaborators  he  wanted,  and 
these  he  continues  to  have. 


HOW  TO  GET  STARTED  STUDYING  LONERGAN 
My  suggestions  are  purposely  few 
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-  that  we  read  Lonergan's  own  brief  account  of  what  it  is  to  know,  to  affirm  the 
real,  to  be  "objective,"  to  be  responsible;  in  other  words,  that  we  be  oriented  to  his  work 
by  his  own  summary  of  his  cognitional  theory.  We  can  find  this  in  the  eleven  pages  of 
his  article  "Cognitional  Structure."8 

-  once  we  have  a  copy  of  Insight  in  hand,  that  we  do  the  Preface  and 
Introduction  and  then  begin  reading  at  chapter  VI:  "Common  Sense."  (It  will  be  best  if 
we  use  the  Collected  Works  edition,  which  will  give  us  good  help.) 

-  from  the  literature  about  Lonergan,  that  we  read  Frederick  Crowe's  Lonergan9 
Written  by  the  "dean"  of  Lonergan  studies,  it  shows  us  how  Lonergan's  thought 
developed,  with  enough  biographical  background  to  make  that  development  come  alive 
for  us. 

Beautiful  articles  on  specifically  theological  themes  await  us  in  the  three 
"Collections"  whenever  we  can  get  to  those  which  especially  attract  us;  and,  of  course, 
there  is  Method  in  Theology  when  we  become  interested  in  method  (perhaps  through 
the  specialty  "history"). 


MOVING  TOWARD  THE  MEETING 

But  with  which  needs  of  us  nuns  might  a  meeting  with  Lonergan's  work  help? 
I  select  three: 

1 )  a  need  for  more  awareness  of  the  variegated  ("polymorphic,"  many-shaped) 
nature  of  our  own  consciousness; 

2)  the  need  of  a  firm  place  to  stand  as  we  try  to  relate  to  all  that  is  going  on 
within  us  and  around  us; 

3)  a  need  for  more  light  on  what  it  is  to  be  in  love  with  the  universe. 

I  hope  to  suggest  how  Lonergan  might  help  with  each  of  these  contemplative  needs, 
then  also  hint  at  what  we  might  get  if  we  were  really  to  study  him.  The  suggestions  will 
function  much  as  images  or  stories  of  possible  help;  actual  help  will  depend,  as 
Lonergan  would  say  early  and  late,  on  personal  appropriation  of  what  is  being  said. 


1. 

AWARENESS  OF  THE  POLYMORPHIC  NATURE  OF  OUR  OWN 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

A  need  for  awareness?  What!  That  need  re-visited?!  Self-knowledge  again?  We 
can  bring  to  the  fore  all  that  we  have  been  learning  about  ourselves  for  years,  but  this 
time  we  can  specify  our  need  as:  awareness  of  the  manifold-ness  of  our  conscious- 
ness, of  the  many  shapes  it  can  take  on,  and  so  rapidly.  My  first  suggestion  in  this 
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little  introduction  to  Lonergan  is  that  he  speaks  in  striking  ways  to  our  need  for 
awareness  of  that  sort. 

But  first  let  us  tell  ourselves  an  old  story  (with  the  help  of  the  Bntannica  if  we 
need  it):  the  story  of  Proteus,  a  son  of  the  sea.  By  my  suggestion  that  Proteus  is  the 
image  to  take  from  Lonergan  for  this  section  of  our  introduction  to  his  thought,  I  do  not 
mean  that  Lonergan  explicitly  evoked  the  story.  But  "protean"  and  "polymorphic"  are 
everywhere  in  Insight  and  inevitably  call  up  ol'  Proteus  for  us  as  without  a  doubt  they 
did  for  Lonergan. 

Proteus:  in  Greek  mythology,  the  prophetic  old  man  of  the 
sea  and  shepherd  of  the  sea's  flocks.  He  knew  all  things  - 
past,  present,  and  future  -  but  disliked  telling  what  he 
knew.  Those  who  wished  to  consult  him  had  first  to  surprise 
him  and  bind  him  during  his  noon-day  slumber.  Even  when 
caught  he  would  try  to  escape  by  assuming  all  sorts  of 
shapes.  But  if  his  captor  held  him  fast,  the  god  at  last 
returned  to  his  proper  shape,  gave  the  wished-for  answer, 
and  plunged  into  the  sea.10 

We  know  quite  a  bit  about  ourselves.  But  we  may  miss  a  shape  or  two  as  Proteus  does 
his  flips.  For  example, 

We  all  experience  the  judgment  we  call  "rash."  But  what  step  is  it  exactly  that  is 
missing? 

We  know  the  excitement  of  learning.  But  what  exactly  is  it  that  moves  us  along? 

We  feel  sure  that  really  knowing  something  would  come  from  taking  a  really 
good  look  at  it.  And  yet  that  feeling  of  ours  does  not  check  out  with  how  we  operate. 

We're  puzzled  that  the  New  Testament  doesn't  say  some  of  the  things  our 
creeds  and  councils  do,  and  vice  versa.  What  makes  the  difference? 

We're  upset  that  our  newer  community  members  speak  more  about  meaning  and 
less  about  truth  than  we  would  have  thought  worthy  of  Dominicans.  What  is  the  matter? 

We  feel  strongly  about  being  objective.  Is  there  already  a  problem  in  that? 

Committed  to  study  by  life-long  promise,  we  sometimes  speak  of  prayer-life  in 
terms  that  rabid  anti-intellectuals  might  use.  How  do  we  want  to  be  interpreted  on  that? 

And  so  on. 

Here  is  the  situation  as  stated  directly  by  Lonergan.  He  has  been  talking  about 
antitheses,  each  of  which  has  its  ground  in  the  "concrete  unity-in-tension"  that  a  human 
being  is. 

For  human  consciousness  is  polymorphic.  The  pattern  in 
which  it  flows  may  be  biological,  aesthetic,  artistic, 
dramatic,  practical,  intellectual,  or  mystical.  These  patterns 
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alternate;  they  blend  or  mix;  they  can  interfere,  conflict, 
lose  their  way,  break  down  (385). 11 

So,  if  there  are  shapes  of  our  consciousness  that  we  do  not  notice,  that  slip  by  us,  we 
can  identify  not  simply  a  need  for  self-knowledge  but  more  closely  a  need  for 
awareness  of  the  polymorphic  nature  of  our  own  consciousness.  The  recipe  for  coping 
with  Proteus  was:  hold  on  until  he  answers.  Can  we  do  better,  with  Lonergan's  help? 
Something  more  differentiated  perhaps? 

From  the  numerous  ways  Lonergan  might  help  with  this  first  need  of  ours,  I 
suggest  his  insights  about  the  step  beyond  description  to  explanation,  about  the 
primacy  of  questioning,  and  about  intellectual  conversion.  I  offer  some  hints  as  to  his 
thought  on  each  of  these  points,  and  some  of  his  own  words. 

going  beyond  * 

The  step  from  description  to  explanation  is  a  step  beyond  understanding  things 
only  as  related  to  ourselves  -  beyond  how  we  see,  feel,  imagine  them;  even  beyond 
a  first  level  of  insight  about  them  -  toward  understanding  things  "in  themselves,"  that 
is,  in  their  internal  and  contextual  relations  (291 ).  Our  common  sense  understanding 
is  already  a  transcending  of  experience  as  just  lived  through.  But  Lonergan  makes 
clear  the  biases  to  which  that  common  sense  is  subject  —  chiefly  our  inability,  when  in 
that  pattern,  to  be  interested  in  anything  but  the  short  view,  or  the  view  of  "our  group" 
(191 ,  218-232).  (Knowing  what  is  wanted,  being  able  to  name  the  needs,  knowing  what 
one  is  doing,  is  another  kind  of  going-beyond,  this  time  into  the  world  of  "inferiority."  But 
that  is  another  story.12) 

Lonergan  sets  out  in  several  ways  what  is  at  stake  in  regard  to  the  move  from 
description  to  explanation;  for  example: 

[T]he  absence  of  at  least  a  virtual  transposition  from  the 
descriptive  to  the  explanatory  commonly  is  accompanied  by 
counter-positions  on  reality,  knowledge,  and  objectivity. 
...There  is  erected  a  pseudo-metaphysics  whose  elements 
stand  in  a  happy,  if  ultimately  incoherent,  conjunction  with 
sensitive  presentations  and  imaginative  representations. 
Then  the  real  is  the  "already  out  there  now,"  knowing  it  is 
taking  a  good  look,  and  objectivity  begins  from  the 
obviousness  of  extroversion  to  end  in  the  despair  of 
solipsism  (505). 

What  is  lacking  is  a  critical  awareness  of  the  polymorphism 
of  human  consciousness,  of  the  alternative  formulations  of 
discoveries  as  positions  or  as  counter-positions,  of  the 
momentum  of  positions  for  development  and  of  the  goal  of 
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counter-positions  in  reversal.  Most  of  all,  what  is  lacking  is 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  lacking  and  only  gradually  is  that 
knowledge  acquired  (536). 

[Common  sense  is  experimental.  It  deals  with  the  familiar.] 
But  if  one  would  step  beyond  the  narrow  confines  in  which 
the  procedures  of  common  sense  are  successful,  one  has 
to  drop  the  descriptive  viewpoint  and  adopt  a  viewpoint  that 
unashamedly  is  explanatory  (540-1 ). 

It  will  be  no  small  part  of  the  help  Lonergan  gives  if  we  cease  thinking  of 
understanding  and  knowing  as  an  impoverishment  of  "reality."  But  to  reassure  us  as 
to  "space"  in  his  account  for  our  feelings,  in  Insight  we  find: 

But  explanation  does  not  give  man  [sic]  a  home.  ... 
explanatory  self-knowledge  can  become  effective  in  his 
concrete  living  only  if  the  content  of  systematic  insights,  the 
direction  of  judgements,  the  dynamism  of  decisions  can  be 
embodied  in  images  that  release  feeling  and  emotion  and 
flow  spontaneously  into  deeds  no  less  than  words  (547). 

questions 

Thinking  still  of  Lonergan's  possible  helpfulness:  if  we  ask,  does  he  offer 
something  simple  that  would  get  under  way  a  healthful  process  of  intellectual 
development,  we  can  answer  by  turning  our  attention  to  the  primacy  of  the  question, 
and  thence  to  having  trust  in  our  questioning.  The  questions  we  let  arise  are  primary 
human  movers  of  our  development. 

[Transcendence  ["going  beyond"]  is  the  elementary  matter 
of  raising  further  questions  (635). 

[After  speaking  of  the  joy  of  discovery  Lonergan  then 
speaks  of  the  prior  tension,  drive,  desire,  to  understand:] 
This  primordial  drive,  then,  is  the  pure  question.  It  is  prior 
to  any  insights,  any  concepts,  any  words,  for  insights, 
concepts,  words,  have  to  do  with  answers;  and  before  we 
look  for  answers,  we  want  them:  such  wanting  is  the  pure 
question.  ...  It  is  the  wonder  which  Aristotle  claims  to  be 
the  beginning  of  all  science  and  philosophy  (9). 

intellectual  conversion 

Contemplatives  live  close  to  their  own  psyches.  Light,  differentiation, 
discernment  among  the  variegated  shapes  of  Proteus  can  be  helpful.  The  Dominican 
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Nuns'  Constitutions  may  be  saying  this  (100,11)  in  its  invitation  to  real  intellectual  work. 
As  Lonergan  puts  it,  no  one  is  born  in  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experience,  and 

no  one  reaches  it  easily;  no  one  remains  in  it  permanently; 
and  when  some  other  pattern  is  dominant,  then  the  self  of 
our  self-affirmation  seems  quite  different  from  one's  actual 
self,  the  universe  of  being  seems  as  unreal  as  Plato's 
noetic  heaven,  and  objectivity  spontaneously  becomes  a 
matter  of  meeting  persons  and  dealing  with  things  that  are 
"really  out  there"  [his  phrase  for  naive  extroversion]  (385). 

We  distort  what  we  know  ...[and]  we  restrict  what  we  might 
know;  for  we... justify  to  ourselves  and  to  others  the  labor 
spent  in  learning  ...  by  pointing  to  the  palpable  benefits  it 
brings;  and  the  demand  satisfied  by  palpable  benefits  does 
not  enjoy  the  unrestricted  range  of  the  detached  and 
disinterested  desire  to  know  (559). 

(We  can  add  a  little  related  practical  advice  from  Lonergan:  Better  not  to  take  decisions 
when  we  are  not  operating  in  the  intellectual  pattern  of  experience.) 

By  "intellectual  conversion"  Lonergan  means  conversion  from  "counter- 
positions"  to  basic  and  correct  positions  on  the  real,  on  knowing,  and  on  objectivity. 
How  heighten  the  probability  of  its  occurrence?  As  in  conversion  of  heart,  heart  does 
not  want  it,  so  similarly  the  block  to  intellectual  conversion  is  that  we  do  not  see  the 
point  of  it. 

Conjoining  two  striking  quotations  from  Lonergan  will  be  as  far  as  we  can  go 
here  in  hinting  at  how  Lonergan  helps  with  the  first  of  the  needs  we  identified: 

The  whole  of  man  ...is  malleable,  polymorphic  fact  (630). 

Genuine  objectivity  is  the  fruit  of  authentic  subjectivity  (292; 
cf.265). 


A  ROCK  TO  STAND  ON 

Our  consciousness  is  in  flux. 

And  we  have  a  further  need:  a  place  to  stand  as  we  relate  to  philosophies, 
religions,  interpretations,  relativism,  etc.  -  and  to  our  own  variegated  experience.  How 
can  we  hold  on  while  Proteus  does  the  flips  which  so  discourage  our  hope  for 
understanding? 
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"Rock"  and  "horizon"  can  be  correlative  images,  and  both  are  explicit  in 
Lonergan. 

[Tjhere  is  a  sense  in  which  the  objectification  of  the  norm- 
ative pattern  of  our  conscious  and  intentional  operations 
does  not  admit  revision.  ...  There  is  then  a  rock  on  which 
one  can  build. 

The  rock... is  the  subject  in  his  conscious,  unobjectified 
attentiveness,  intelligence,  reasonableness,  responsibility. 
The  point  to  the  labor  of  objectifying  the  subject  and  his 
conscious  operations  is  that  thereby  one  begins  to  learn 
what  these  are  and  that  they  are.13 

And  to  pick  up  the  "horizon"  image:  * 

[Horizon]  is  the  limit  of  one's  field  of  vision.  As  one  moves 
about,  it  recedes  in  front  and  closes  in  behind  so  that,  for 
different  standpoints,  there  are  different  horizons.  ...  so  too 
the  scope  of  one's  knowledge  and  the  range  of  one's 
interests  vary  with  the  period  in  which  one  lives,  one's 
social  background  and  milieu,  one's  education  and  per- 
sonal development.  ...  what  lies  beyond  one's  horizon  is 
simply  outside  the  range  of  one's  knowledge  and  interests: 
one  neither  knows  nor  cares.14 

Let  us  take  time  for  just  a  few  views  from  the  rock,  a  few  instances  of  "relating," 
where  the  effort  meant  in  "relating"  is  not  "standing  firm  against,"  but  rather:  trying  for 
coherence. 

philosophies 

I  have  been  impressed  recently  by  the  experience  of  two  young  men,  one  a 
parish  priest,  the  other  a  Dominican  friar,  at  the  close  of  their  formal  studies.  Each 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  and  poignant  grasp  of  his  personal  need  for  a  base  from  which 
to  live  and  to  understand  -  amidst  varied  viewpoints,  philosophies,  theologies,  amidst 
exciting  ideas  and  programs,  amidst  his  own  bright  ideas  and  enthusiasms.  As  students 
ourselves,  we  can  appreciate  the  situation  of  those  two  young  men.  They  were  clear 
about  their  need,  but  not  defensive,  security-hunting,  or  discouraged. 

Here  is  the  place  to  note  that  the  key  of  Lonergan's  philosophical  work  (done  in 
preparation  for  a  renewed  theology)  was  cognitional  theory;  i.e.,  his  labor  was  to 
understand  and  present  an  adequate  and  correct  account  of  what  it  is  for  human  beings 
to  say  "I  know"  -  with  subsequent  expansions  into  an  ethics  and  into  a  metaphysics. 
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Further,  the  central  moment  within  his  account  of  the  three-stranded  event  that 
is  fully  human  knowing  -  the  core  often  neglected  -  is  the  act  of  understanding,  of 
insight.  Not  judging,  for  which  one  checks  if  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  an 
understanding  is  correct;  not  the  mere  flow  of  experience  of  whatever  sort,  but  the 
unifying  and  enriching  and  transcending  act  of  understanding.  (We  should  notice  in 
passing  that  my  "view  from  the  rock"  is  a  hazardous  image,  since  the  conviction  that 
knowing  is  taking  a  good  look,  is  a  "counter-position"  on  what  knowing  is.) 

The  history  of  philosophy  can  be  done  in  a  significant  and  illuminating  way  by 
assessing  just  where  a  given  philosopher's  attention  has  been  put  in  relation  to  the 
pivotal  act  of  insight.  Lonergan  gives  us  satisfying  samples  of  such  history  (401  -430). 
His  own  contribution  to  it  is  fully  within  the  Aristotelian-Thomist  tradition. 

logic? 

Although  we  may  all  wryly  admit  the  usefulness  of  a  bit  more  logic  in  our  own 
thought  and  speech  —  in  interpersonal  discussion  or  in  chapter,  for  example  —  still  we 
do  well  to  let  ourselves  be  persuaded  by  Lonergan  away  from  identifying  logic  with 
philosophy,  or  mistaking  the  "rules  of  logic  for  the  rules  of  thought"  (573).  Logic  sets 
in  order  what  we  have  already  understood,  and  it  is  not  likely  ground  for  new 
understanding.15 

relativism 

An  adequate  cognitional  theory  helps  also  to  grasp  exactly  what  relativism  is  and 
what  is  the  trouble  with  it.  In  Lonergan  the  pertinent  study  would  be  his  analysis  of 
judgment  and  the  following  insights:  the  relativist  does  not  distinguish  among  the 
different  ways  that  conditions  are  fulfilled  for  correct  affirmations;  s/he  insists  on 
complete  explanation  before  judgment  (591 );  the  relativist  clings  to  the  descriptive 
viewpoint  (540);  a  method  (in  ethics)  which  is  based  on  positions  rather  than  on 
counter-positions  "can  steer  a  sane  course  between  the  relativism  of  mere  concrete- 
ness  and  the  legalism  of  remote  and  static  generalities"  (604).  Perspectivism  is  the  real 
alternative.16  Adequate  cognitional  theory  also  gives  one  a  place  to  stand  in  regard  to 
mistaken  charges  that  a  stance  or  a  work  is  "relativist." 


THE  HORIZON, 

viewed  from  the  rock,  opens  up,  as  in  the  famous  "promise"  in  Insight: 

Thoroughly  understand  what  it  is  to  understand  and  not 
only  will  you  understand  the  broad  lines  of  all  there  is  to  be 
understood   but  also  you  will   possess  a  fixed  base 
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...opening  upon  all  further  developments  of  understanding 
(xxviii). 

3. 

As  some  of  our  brethren  introduce  intercessions  during  Liturgy, 

"AND  FOR  WHAf  ELSE  DO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GOD  PRAY?" 

What  else  might  we  place  on  our  short  list  of  needs  among  Dominican  nuns? 
What  else,  that  is,  besides  our  need  to  become  aware  of  the  polymorphic  character  of 
our  consciousness  (section  1  above)  and  besides  our  need  for  a  firm  base  from  which 
to  related  to  difficult,  controverted,  or  promising  areas  on  our  horizon  (section  2  above). 

I  suggest  that  we  could  also  use  light  on  what  it  is  to  be  in  love  with  the  universe. 
That  we  are,  of  course.  But  how  might  such  love  clarify,  intensify,  b&  brought  to  con- 
sciousness? And  does  B.  Lonergan's  work  speak  to  such  a  development  in  us? 
Strongly  it  does,  it  seems  to  me.  And  it  was  chiefly  because  of  the  way  he  helps  with 
this  kind  of  need  that  I  wanted  to  write  this  little  introductory  piece.  The  rest  has  been 
preparation. 

What  we  are  now  talking  about  is  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  it  is  our 
"attitude"  (better,  the  tending  of  our  whole  being)  within  that  world  order.  What  is  being 
talked  about  is,  first  of  all,  a  worldview,  a  viewpoint  on  world  process,  a  viewpoint 
"universal"  by  being  potentially  complete  (566,567),  i.e.,  no  possible  meaning  or  value 
is  excluded  a  priori  (578).  What  is  also  being  talked  about,  in  the  same  breath,  is  a 
willingness  sufficient  to  match  that  worldview  (634),  a  complete  openness  to  reflection 
and  reasonable  persuasion,  a  "universal  willingness"  (623,624).  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  love  that  brings  us  unexpectedly  beyond  our  ken  and  even  beyond  our  loves: 
our  love  for  a  universe  which  is  God's  free  choice. 

An  image  from  Lonergan  for  our  present  consideration  is  "undertow."  Or  to  offer 
an  alternative  -  with  its  own  range  of  suggestions  and  implications  -  a  Scriptural  image 
he  often  evoked:  the  "heart  of  stone  become  heart  of  flesh."  That  image  we  know  well, 
so  let  us  get  from  Lonergan  the  other,  "undertow": 

Ordinarily  the  experience  of  the  mystery  of  love  and  awe  is 
not  objectified.  It  remains  within  subjectivity  as  a  vector,  an 
undertow,  a  fateful  call  to  a  dreaded  holiness.  Perhaps 
after  years  of  sustained  prayerfulness  and  self-denial, 
immersion  in  the  world  mediated  by  meaning  will  become 
less  total  and  the  experience  of  the  mystery  become  clear 
and  distinct  enough  to  awaken  attention,  wonder,  inquiry. 
Even  then  in  the  individual  case  there  are  not  certain 
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answers.  All  one  can  do  is  let  be  what  is,  let  happen  what 
in  any  case  keeps  recurring.17 

But  what  sort  of  universe  do  we  love?  Reading  that  "every  consistent  choice  is, 
at  least  implicitly,  a  choice  of  universal  order"  (605),  what  world  order  have  we  chosen 
by  our  loving,  our  valuing?  And  how  are  we  being  swept  along? 

World  proce  3  is,  in  fact,  emergent  probability,  says  Lonergan.  (Before  we  run 
away  from  that  notion,  let's  remember  those  successive  classes  of  Nairobi  seminarians 
who  have  learned  about  Lonergan's  "emergent  probability"  from  their  Dominican 
professor.)  Emergent  probability  is  the  immanent  order  of  the  world  (128),  and  so 
emergent  probability  is  basically  what  we  have  chosen  in  making  our  own,  God's  choice 
among  all  the  possible  universes.  Probability:  not  chance;  not  determinism  either. 
Emergent  probability:  an  "upwardly  but  indeterminately  directed  dynamism"  (633). 18 
In  all  its  stages,  the  process  is  open;  it  is  a  succession  of  probable  realizations  of 
possibilities  (126). 

"Emergent  probability"  is  an  explanatory  idea  (124)  that  has  to  do  with  "flexible 
circles  of  ranges  of  schemes  of  recurrence"(605),  and  with  series  of  events  and  things 
within  human  history.  As  explanatory  account  it  admits  of  breakdowns  and  blind  alleys 
in  world  process  (127);  it  understands  development  dialectically19;  it  comes  up  against 
the  basic  human  problem  of  incapacity  for  sustained  development;  it  reckons  on  inertia, 
refusals,  failures,  resistances  (127);  it  knows  both  about  human  freedom  and  about  the 
need  for  effective  liberation  (619-624).  But  the  insight  that  "the  essential  logic  of  the 
distorted  dialectic  is  a  reversal"(233),  partially  formulates  our  hope  for  full  flowering  of 
what  has  been  divinely,  effectively,  chosen. 

more  samplings 

Since  with  this  third  section  we  are  coming  toward  our  conclusion,  we  can  offer 
fuller  clues  to  Lonergan's  presentation. 

The  horizon  seen  from  our  rock  is  the  universe. 

"Emergent  probability"  is  the  worldview  which,  by  way  of  generalizing  the  meth- 
ods of  contemporary  science  (493)  in  order  to  throw  light  on  human  affairs,  is 
consequent  upon  insight  into  the  dynamic  structure  of  human  consciousness  (568). 

"A  series  of  emergent  leaps"  is  the  way  Lonergan  speaks  of  development  (478): 
some  new  element  organizes,  on  higher  levels  of  integration,  what  was  merely  coinci- 
dence on  lower  levels.  He  speaks  of  emergent  trends,  of  successions  of  operators  that 
successively  change  the  laws  to  which  an  individual  is  subject  (479). 

In  a  leisurely  study  of  Lonergan's  work  we  could  use  whatever  we  may  know  of 
contemporary  math  and  science  which,  by  recognizing  the  systematic  and  the  non- 
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systematic  aspects  of  reality,  make  room  for  both  classical  and  statistical  laws;  and  we 
could  also  invoke  whatever  we  know  of  the  methods  which  are  apt  for  dealing  with  the 
data  of  the  human  sciences.  We  would  want  to  look  at  his  presentation  of  physical, 
chemical,  organic,  and  psychic  manifolds  (471)  which  science  investigates,  and  of  the 
higher  integration  which  we  call  grace  (632). 

We  would  want  to  see  his  comparison  of  "emergent  probability"  with  the  world- 
views  of  Aristotle,  Galileo,  Darwin,  and  contemporary  indeterminists  (128-139).  And  we 
would  be  able  to  place  ourselves  critically  in  relation  to  our  Aristotelian  tradition. 
Aristotle  did  not  recognize  either  probability  or  emergence  (483). 20  He  did  recognize 
that  it  is  spirit  which  can  embrace  the  whole  universe. 

But  there  are  instances  of  emergent  probability  as  world  process  which  we  can 
identify  more  easily;  such  instances  as:  the  occurrence  of  an  insight;  a  decision;  the 
control  we  exercise  over  our  own  character  and  career;  our  experience  and  awareness 
of  evil;  positively,  the  education  we  pass  on  to  others;  even,  the  theology  we  do21;  the 
responsibility  we  take  for  the  future  (227;  633).  'To  heighten  the  probabilities  that  good 
may  emerge,"  as  we  might  well  say  of  our  efforts.  And  of  our  prayers. 

Generically,  the  course  of  human  history  is  in  accord  with 
emergent  probability...  The  specific  difference  of  human 
history  is  that  among  the  probable  possibilities  is  a 
sequence  of  operative  insights  by  which  men  grasp 
possible  schemes  of  recurrence  and  take  the  initiative  in 
bringing  about  the  material  and  social  conditions  that  make 
these  schemes  concretely  possible,  probable,  and  actual. 
In  this  fashion  man  becomes  for  man  the  executor  of  the 
emergent  probability  of  human  affairs  (226-7). 

In  section  1,  we  saw  the  need  of  "going  beyond."  Now  we  can  see  in  Lonergan's 
"emergent  probability"  a  challenge  to  go  beyond  "common  sense"  to  the  long  view. 
Correspondingly,  we  can  see  the  possibility  of  going  beyond  satisfactions  to  values. 
Further,  what  matches  the  detachment  of  inquiry  and  reflection  is  a  "universal  will- 
ingness" which  is  the  genuine  person's  complete  openness  to  reflection  and  to 
persuasion  (624).  We  come  also  to  the  boundary  problem  which  Lonergan  states 
effectively  in  this  way:  How  can  we  be  persuaded  to  such  complete  openness  if  we  are 
not  yet  open  to  persuasion?  The  heart  of  stone  does  not  want  to  be  heart  of  flesh,  as 
he  often  recalled.  And  yet,  and  yet:  "the  experience  of  the  mystery  of  love  and  awe 
remains  within  subjectivity  as  an  undertow...." 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  suggest  to  Dominican  nuns  how  they  might  spend  some 
of  the  little  time  they  have  for  study.  I  am  reminded  of  a  conversation  about  Insight 
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reported  by  Ben  Meyer:  Said  one  party:  "It's  a  good  book."  "A  good  one!"  exclaimed  the 
other.  "If  it's  not  a  great  book,  it's  nothing."  Who  would  wish  to  recommend  to  her 
sisters  anything  less  than  great  work?  The  claim  is  not  that  all  is  best  or  all  is  original 
with  Lonergan.  Rather,  it  is  that  so  much  is  there  and  with  a  blessed  coherence. 
Geniuses,  he  said,  are  people  who  live  at  the  level  of  their  own  time. 

THEOLOGY? 

By  concentrating  on  the  most  difficult  Lonergan  writing,  Insight,  I  have  kept  us 
chiefly  in  the  philosophical  work  he  saw  was  needed  as  preparatory  for  a  renewed 
Catholic  theology.  The  later  Method  in  Theology  begins  with  what  he  elsewhere  called 
the  minimum  philosophy  needed  for  doing  theology,  namely,  basic  positions:  on  human 
knowing  and  responsibility  (with  consequences  for  an  eightfold  method);  on  the  human 
good;  on  meaning;  and  on  religion.  If  we  find  ourselves  asking:  "Well,  was  Lonergan 
philosopher  or  theologian?"22  and  "Aren't  most  of  the  considerations  offered  to  our 
attention  in  this  article,  philosophical  ones?"  we  might  say  in  reply: 

Dominicans  need  not  make  a  complicated  defense  for  paying  attention  to 
philosophical  insights.  And  nuns,  with  perhaps  special  consciousness  of  doing  so,  live 
in  the  one  actual  world  God  has  chosen.  (That  has  been  a  presupposition  of  mine  in 
identifying  some  of  our  needs  and  interests.)  In  Lonergan's  case  suffice  it  to  say  that 
most  of  his  professional  work  in  theology  was  done  on  grace,  the  Trinity,  and 
Christology  -  and  all  of  these  in  the  Thomist  tradition. 


RELIGIOUS  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  religious  import  of  Lonergan's  work  is  clear  from  the  help  he  can  offer  to  the 
three  needs  we  have  been  considering.  I  add  the  following  points: 

Lonergan's  presentation  of  human  development  as  dialectical  (e.g.,  our  many 
ways  of  self-transcendence,  of  going  beyond,  and  yet  our  incapacity  for  sustained 
development;  the  cycles  of  decline  with  various  biases  at  their  root)  is  so  strong  that 
the  need  for  a  Savior  stands  out  with  corresponding  power.  For  example, 

Unfortunately,  as  insight  and  oversight  commonly  are 
mated,  so  also  are  progress  and  decline.  We  reinforce  our 
love  of  truth  with  a  practicality  that  is  equivalent  to  an 
obscurantism.  We  correct  old  evils  with  a  passion  that  mars 
the  new  good.  We  are  not  pure.  We  compromise.  We  hope 
to  muddle  through  (xiv). 

I  have  always  been  struck  by  the  conversion-like  effect  which  seems  to  occur 
among  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  Lonergan's  work.  It  is  clear  that  it  is 
life  which  has  been  touched.  Learning  from  Lonergan  that  religious  conversion  is 
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frequently  the  first  to  occur23  -  and  presuming  that  nuns  have  experienced  a  first 
religious  and  moral  conversion,  it  seems  that  with  intellectual  conversion  (i.e.,  with  a 
shift  to  basic  positions  on  what  is  real,  on  what  it  is  to  know,  and  on  objectivity),  the 
cycle  can  be  re-initiated,  with  more  profound  religious  and  moral  conversions 
resulting.24 

The  "question  of  God"  becomes  our  question;  we  become  aware  that  a  grasp  of 
the  existence  of  God  is  available  to  us  in  the  questions  we  ask,  in  the  questioning  we 
can  do.25  The  "primacy  of  the  question"  has  its  effect  in  a  temperateness  of  spirit  which 
is  suitable  for  all  aspects  of  personal  and  communal  religious  life.  Even  more 
significantly,  the  religious  correlate  of  "the  question"  is  Mystery  profoundly  recognized. 

Reflection  on  the  consciousness  of  Christ  emerges  from  reflection  on  human 
consciousness,  and  the  analogy  for  divine  consciousness  continues  as  it  has  since  the 
days  of  Augustine's  devout  introspection. 

In  the  midst  of  the  passion  of  individuals  and  of  societies  over  which  we  agonize, 
in  the  midst  of  whatever  is  going  on  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  become  "our 
People,"  generalized  emergent  probability  becomes,  without  distortion,  the  "law  of  the 
Cross"  which  Lonergan  presents  eloquently  in  both  his  method  and  christology  texts. 

Love  of  the  order  of  the  universe  —  an  order  we  can  now  identify,  with  Lonergan, 
as  emergent  probability  —  takes  us  into  mystery  and  into  the  whole  rich  field  of 
imagination  and  symbol.  We  can  pause  to  note  that  Lonergan  speaks  of  the  "rites  and 
ceremonies"  that  "vent  [a  community's]  psychic  awareness  of  cosmic  significance  and 
express  its  incipient  grasp  of  universal  order"(536);  and  in  these,  he  says,  we  know 
ourselves.  Then  we  can  go  on  to  a  Lonergan  insight  especially  relevant  to  our 
understanding  of  sacrament: 

Just  as  our  understanding  can  be  held  open  to  mystery,  and  our  willingness  to 
matching  openness,  so,  Lonergan  points  out,  our  sensitive  psyche  is  correspondingly 
"held  open"  to  match  and  to  support  the  openness  and  the  new  integrations  occurring 
on  other  levels  of  our  being  (546,  624).  Lived  with  for  a  while,  that  insight  throws  light, 
partial  but  inviting,  on  the  role  in  human  development  of  our  sacramental  life  (in  both 
precise  and  extended  senses  of  "sacrament").26 

[T]his  unrestricted  openness  of  our  intelligence  and 
reasonableness  not  only  is  the  concrete  operator  of  our 
intellectual  development  but  also  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  operator  that  deeply  and  powerfully  holds 
our  sensitive  integrations  open  to  transforming  change. 
Man  by  nature  is  orientated  into  mystery.... (546). 

(There  is  a  related  warning  for  us  in  that  Lonergan  ascribes  to  the  absence  of  self- 
knowledge  in  us,  that  "mix  of  mystery  and  myth"  which  we  rather  commonly  achieve 
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[592].  Here  too  we  may  hope  for  "reversals"  [500,  543]  in  the  unraveling  of  constricting 
myth,  in  the  halting  of  the  cycles  of  decline.27) 

Further  Lonergan  study  would  lead  us  into  relating  more  carefully  the  "know- 
ledge that  is  proportionate  to  human  intelligence"  and  "transcendent  knowledge" 
(chapters  XIX  and  XX),  and  toward  understanding  batter  the  "higher  integration"  which 
is  in  fact  the  divine  solution  to  the  problem  of  evil,  and  is  the  depths  into  which  we  are 
being  swept  by  the  undertow  of  Love  Given.  In  a  note  in  Method28,  Lonergan  says  that 
in  his  chapter  on  "Religion"  it  will  become  evident  "that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
rock  has  not  yet  been  uncovered." 


DOMINICAN  RELEVANCE? 

I  have  been  pointing  out  some  of  the  religious  import  of  Lonergan's  work.  We 
can  stop  now  to  name  some  of  the  Dominican-contemplative  interests  which  find 
support  in  his  thought. 

With  the  theme  of  awareness  of  our  own  polymorphic  consciousness,  and  the 
possibility  of  steps  beyond  our  commonsense  reactions,  we  not  only  approach  freshly 
the  Dominican  nuns'  Constitutions  on  study  as  contemplative  "observance,"  as  we  have 
said,  but  we  also  join  current  critiques  of  such  religiosity  as  may  be  flourishing 
nowadays  without  benefit  of  much  intellectual  life. 

Given  our  preoccupation  with  hearing  the  word  of  God,  considerations  about 
adequate  expression  and  correct  interpretation  (562-594)  are  probably  the  sharpest 
ways  that  the  question  of  truth  -  our  Family  question  -  can  arise  for  us  in  Lonergan's 
work  and  that  we  may  deepen  the  level  of  our  passion  for  truth.  And  it  is  in  a  context 
of  advertence  to  adequacy  of  expression,  intellectual  conversion,  and  polymorphic 
human  consciousness  that  our  handling  of  "women's  issues"  belongs. 

Even  for  Dominicans,  who  at  least  as  a  group  have  traditionally  esteemed 
theology  as  a  profession,  it  may  be  surprising  news  that  something  effective  for  the 
universe  can  emerge  from  the  doing  of  theology. 

There  are  plentiful  insights  in  Lonergan  on  the  constituents  of  community, 
perhaps  the  most  useful  being:  "not  all  opposition  is  contradictory." 

A  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  integration  of  contemplative  prayer  and  social 
concern  we  can  see  being  worked  out  in  profound  conversations  on  the  theme  of 
"complacency  and  concern  in  Lonergan  and  Aquinas"  by  Lonergan  collaborators  R. 
Doran  and  F.  Crowe.29 

If  there  is  a  Dominican  preference  for  the  prayer  of  petition,  said  to  be  the  prayer 
of  most  "ordinary"  people,  even  (especially?)  as  the  key  of  a  contemplative  life,  as 
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contrasted  with  what  some  of  our  brethren  call  "fancy  prayer"  ("stages  of  the  interior 
life,"  "ways  of  perfection,"  "centering  techniques",  etc.),  the  Dominican  preference 
would  accord  well  with  the  view  of  world  process  as  emergent  probability. 

The  general  understanding  of  world  process  as  the  succession  of  probable 
realizations  of  possibilities  suits  our  Gospel  concern  with  sowing  the  seed  of  the  Word 
on  good  ground,  with  the  probable  and  varied  yields  of  a  hundred-,  sixty-,  and  thirty- 
fold,  and  the  concomitant  stories  of  resistant  soil  and  careless  sowing.  And  we  notice 
the  Matthean  Jesus'  wonder  at  the  way  the  Father  has  heightened  the  probabilities:  "I 
thank  you,  Father,  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  you  have...  revealed  these  things 
to  little  ones"  (11:25-26). 


But  what  does  a  daughter  and  companion  of  Dominic  really  need?  To  recognize 
in  herself  the  capacity  of  carrying  others  in  the  compassion  of  her  heart? 

In  the  Consecratory  Prayer  at  the  Solemn  Profession  of  a  nun,  all  the  faithful  in 
attendance  pray  this  prayer  for  the  newly  professed.  They  say  that  in  her,  and  hence 
in  her  world,  are  being  realized  some  of  the  probabilities  set  up  by  the  exodus  of  a 
people  from  Egypt  and  by  the  exodus  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem.  And  they  go  on  to  pray: 

THAT  SHE. MAY  LOOK  UPON  THE  WORLD 
AND  SEE  IT  RULED  BY  YOUR  LOVING  WISDOM. 

That  might  remind  us  of  John  Chrysostom's  idea  about  monks: 

They  give  thanks  for  the  whole  universe 
as  if  they  were  Fathers  of  all  humanity.30 


I  was  asked  several  years  ago  by  one  of  our  Dominican  brothers  in  Central 
America,  well  disposed  toward  learning  about  Lonergan,  whether  there  were  not  some 
writings  of  his  on  prayer,  or  some  collection  of  his  prayers,  like  those  which  had  helped 
introduce  people  to  the  high  hard  work  of  reading  Karl  Rahner.  The  generally  correct 
answer  was  no,  but  there  are  many  passages  to  guide  prayer.  The  following  one  can 
serve  as  a  final  comment  on  our  polymorphic  consciousness,  our  many  conversions, 
and  our  love  for  the  universe: 

Experience  of  grace,  then,  is  as  large  as  the  Christian 
experience  of  life.  It  is  the  experience  of  man's  capacity  for 
self-transcendence,  of  his  unrestricted  openness  to  the 
intelligible,  the  true,  the  good.  It  is  experience  of  a  twofold 
frustration  of  that  capacity:  the  objective  frustration  of  life  in 
a  world  distorted  by  sin;  the  subjective  frustration  of  one's 
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incapacity  to  break  with  one's  own  evil  ways.  It  is 
experience  of  a  transformation  one  did  not  bring  about  but 
rather  underwent,  as  divine  providence  let  evil  take  its 
course  and  vertical  finality  be  heightened,  as  it  let  one's 
circumstances  shift,  one's  dispositions  change,  new 
encounters  occur,  and  —  gently  and  so  quietly  -  one's 
heart  be  touched.  It  is  the  experience  of  a  new  community, 
in  which  faith  and  hope  and  charity  dissolve  rationaliza- 
tions, break  determinisms,  and  reconcile  the  estranged  and 
the  alienated,  and  there  is  reaped  the  harvest  of  the  Spirit 
that  is  "...love,  joy.  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness, 
fidelity,  gentleness,  and  self-control"  (Gal.  5:22). 31 

The  three  images  selected  for  this  introduction  to  Lonergan  can  flow  together 
as  sea  images:  Proteus  slipping  through  his  many  transformations^'the  rock  (sea- 
washed?)  where  we  sit  looking  out  at  a  large  horizon;  the  undertow  of*a  Love  already 
given. 

Catherine  might  feel  at  home  with  us  in  the  conversation.  x 


NOTES 

1.  Bernard  J. F.  Lonergan,  S.J. ,  Insight:  a  study  of  human  understanding  (N.Y.: 
Philosophical  Library,  1957). 

I  remember  watching  the  entrance  of  reference  to  Lonergan  into  books  by 
Catholic  authors:  after  a  long  time,  a  footnote  or  two;  then  he  made  his  way  up  into 
the  text;  then  into  the  substantial  components  of  the  thought  (e.g.,  in  E.  Braxton  on 
community,  W.  Johnston  on  prayer,  C.  Davis  on  the  renewal  of  theology);  next  were 
major  works  based  on  his  thought  or  collaborating  with  it  in  an  explicit  way  from 
another  field,  e.g.:  from  education,  R.E.  O'Connor,  Charlotte  Tansey,  and  the  annual 
university  programs  of  Thomas  More  Institute  of  Montreal;  Robert  Doran  in  psycho- 
logy; Ben  Meyer  on  Scripture  interpretation;  David  Granfieldon  law,  then  on 
mysticism.  Nowadays  a  paragraph  referring  to  Lonergan  seems  de  rigeur'm  many 
books  and  articles.  Philip  McShane,  Charles  Davis,  David  Tracy,  and  some  Protestant 
authors  (e.g.,  Langdon  Gilkey),  were  a  bit  ahead  of  the  general  Catholic  pace  at  first. 

2.  Now  women's  studies,  world  religions,  and  communications  are  among  the  additions 
to  the  list  of  collaborations. 

3.  Collection  (N.Y.:  Herder  and  Herder,  1967),  ed.  F.  Crowe;  now  Collected  Works* 
(Toronto:  U.  of  Toronto  Press,  1988),  ed.  F.  Crowe,  R.  Doran. 
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4.  N.Y.:  Herder  and  Herder,  1970. 

5.  There  was  a  Time  article  covering  this  International  Loner  gan  Congress  of  1970. 
About  five  years  earlier,  Lonergan's  work  had  been  introduced  along  with  that  of 
Tillich  and  Rahner  in  the  giant  World  Religions  class  at  a  Canadian  University.  When 
the  closed-circuit  TV  cameras  were  shut  off  after  the  first  session,  a  student  made 
his  way  to  the  podium  to  ask:  "Tillich  and  Rahner  I've  heard  of.  But  this  Loggernan 
[sic]:  who's  he?'"  It  helped  at  the  moment  to  have  on  hand  an  earlier  Time  article 
about  the  obscure  author. 

6.  N.Y.:  Herder  and  Herder,  1972.  Cf.  Collected  Works. 

I  have  not  completed  my  references  here  because  I  do  not  have  available  to 
me  all  the  CW  volumes  which  have  been  published  thus  far  (about  six  of  some  twenty 
projected). 

7.  Caring  about  Meaning  (Montreal:  Thomas  More  Institute,  1982),  eds*  P.  Lambert,  C. 
Tansey,  C.  Going.  i 

8.  In  "Spirit  as  Inquiry,"  Continuum  (1964):  230-242. 

9.  London:  Geoffrey  Chapman,  1992.  Outstanding  Christian  Thinkers  series,  ed.  Brian 
Davies,  o.p. 

My  own  preferences  as  to  which  other  authors  to  read  (i.e.,  more  "secondary 
sources"  after  Crowe's  Lonergan)  are  the  names  already  mentioned  -  with  the 
notable  addition  of  F.  Lawrence  and  M.  Lamb,  not  named  in  the  presentation  until 
now  because  their  early  "Lonergan"  work  was  incorporated  into  study  of  a  single 
author  (Gadamer  and  Dilthey  respectively).  Fine  new  work  is  being  done  by  others 
also.  Ongoing  collaboration,  the  dream  of  the  1970  International  Lonergan  Congress, 
is  a  reality. 

10.  The  New  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  1989;  15th.  ed.), 
vol.  9:  741. 

The  shifting  states  of  the  computer  screen  before  us  may  be  a  more  effective 
contemporary  image  than  Proteus,  and  one  by  now  well  rooted  in  our  sensitivity.  It 
is  important  also  to  ask  what  image  would  be  more  significant  for  women  than 
Proteus  or  computer  screen. 

1 1 .  Numbers  in  the  text  are  page  references  to  the  most  frequently  cited  work,  that 
is,  to  B.  Lonergan's  Insight.  (Cf.  Collected  Works.)  Other  references  will  be  made  in 
the  Endnotes. 

Insight  is  predominant  in  this  brief  "Introduction"  for  two  reasons:  it  has 
been  my  project  for  the  last  five  years  (at  a  nun's  slow  pace)  to  re-study  Insight; 
and  an  a  fortiori  is  being  used,  namely,  if  it  is  possible  to  profit  from  Lonergan's 
help  in  his  most  difficult  work,  it  is  all  the  more  possible  in  his  other  ones. 

12.  This  step  is  more  a  preoccupation  of  Method. 

1 3.  Method:  1 9,  20. 

14.  Ibid.,  235-236. 
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15.  Ibid.,  6.  Cf.  also  637:  "...logically  unrelated  sciences  are  related  intelligently  by  a 
succession  of  higher  viewpoints." 


16.  Ibid.,  217-220. 

17.  Ibid.,  113. 

In  the  forthcoming  book  concerning  her  experience  at  Thomas  More   Institute 
(where  Lonergan  often  lectured),  Dr.  Charlotte  Tansey  uses  the  "undertow"  image, 
in  its  Lonergan  context,  to  great  effect. 

18.  Lonergan  says  that  this  is  what  can  be  understood  about  world  process  within 
the  limits  of  empirical  method  (128),  and  according  to  a  "metaphysics  restricted  to 
proportionate  being"(633).  It  is  a  dynamism  that  a  metaphysics  transformed  by 
knowledge  of  transcendent  being  knows  to  be  a  detailed  and  personalist  design 
(665),  incorporating  the  actual  solution  to  the  problem  of  evil  (chaps,  xix  and  xx  of 
Insight). 

19.  For  example,  the  "generic"  account  notes:  "Schemes  with  high  probabilities  of 
survival  tend  to  imprison  materials  in  their  own  routines.  They  provide  a  highly 
stable  base  for  later  schemes,  but  they  also  tend  to  prevent  later  schemes  from 
emerging"(123).  (That  insight  surely  accords  with  our  experienceof  development  in 
our  communities.) 

20.  As  Lonergan  says:  Aristotle's  physics  would  place  us  in  a  "compromising orbit." 

21.  I  can  still  recreate  for  myself  the  shock  of  realization  that,  in  an  early  Lonergan 
Workshop  (Boston  College),  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  Lonergan  was  actually 
using  the  doing  of  theology  as  an  instance  of  "movers"  within  world  process.  This 
suggestion  I  expect  is  amply  illustrated  by  and  in  Robert  Doran's  Theology  and  the 
Dialectics  of  History  (Toronto:  U.  of  Toronto  Press,  1990). 

22.  We  could  add:  "Or  was  he  an  economist?",  considering  his  early  and  late  work  in 
economic  theory.  "Or  political  theologian?"  This  latter  role  began  to  be  assigned  to 
him  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  and  I  was  suspicious  of  it  as  trying  too  hard  to 
convince  people  of  his  "relevance."  Ten  years  later  I  re-read  in  a  Latin  American 
context  the  Insight  Preface  and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  exact  analysis  it  gave  of 
the  situation  around  me  as  this  is  perceived  by  citizens.  See  especially  p.  xiv  and 
the  passage  quoted  above. 

As  to  teaching  on  mysticism:  I  was  struck  at  my  first  study  of  Insight  by  what 
I  thought  of  as  an  "agnostic"  approach  to  it.  ("What  a  mystic  experiences,  I  do  not 
know"  [324];  that  experience  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  book.)  But  when  Method 
came  out  after  the  first  uncertain  years  following  lung  cancer  surgery,  I  wondered 
about  the  fuller  presentation  of  mystical  experience  in  it  (the  "mediated  return  to 
immediacy";  the  "undertow";  etc.).  I  thought  I  had  found  an  impersonal  and  theoret- 
ical way  of  asking  him  about  the  difference  and  did  so  in  an  after-lecture  conversa- 
tion (not  private).  But  he  smoked  out  my  meaning  and  boomed:  "Do  you  mean:  has  my 
religious  experience  changed?"  "Yes,"  I  squeaked.  "No,"  was  the  answer. 

23.  Method,  243. 

24.  I  was  interested  to  see  this  same  point  made  by  a  Dominican  nun  of  my  community 
in  her  argument  in  favor  of  study  in  contemplative  religious  life.  (Essay  on  study 
and  contemplation,  Theological  Formation  Program,  U..S.  Dominican  Nuns.) 
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25.  Cf.  B.  Lonergan,  The  Question  of  God  and  Philosophy  (London:  Darton,  Longman 
and  Todd,  1973). 

In  the  last  dozen  years  I  have  noticed  among  the  early  students  and 
collaborators  of  Lonergan  a  greater  prominence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (in 
their  writing  about  the  "inner"  and  "outer"  word,  for  example)  -  with  notable 
ecumenical  relevance. 

26.  This  idea  thr-  -s  light  also  on  the  choice  we  made  of  a  monastic  environment.and 
on  the  important    of  our  careful  tinkering  to  improve  it.  And  it  is  in  this  factual 
sense  that  nuns  can  be  said  to  be  among  those  who  have  chosen  an  environment  of 
"God-talk,"  that  is,  as  cultural  fact  rather  than  as  preference  somehow  denigrating 
other  environments. 

27.  There  were  insights  about  myth  early  in  Eric  Voegelin's  Order  and  History 
(Baton  Rouge,  La.:  U.  of  Louisiana  Press,  five  volumes)  that  seemed  needed  to  fill  out 
Lonergan's  presentation  in  Insight.   (Since  Lonergan  was  a  reader  of  Voegelin,  it 
was  a  fine  moment  when  they  came  together  for  the  symposium  The  Question  as 
Commitment  [ed.  E.  Cahn,  Montreal:  Thomas  More  Institute,  1979].)  Although 
Lonergan  developed  his  treatment  of  "myth"  in  later  work,  it  is  by  no  means  only 
pejorative  in  Insight.  Explicitly  not  so. 

28.  Note  5  (p.  19). 

29.  Cf.  recent  Lonergan  Workshop  papers  (Boston  College),  usually  published. 

30.  In  Matt.  55,5;  PG  58,  547,  quoted  by  A.  Louf  in  Cistercian  StudiesVW,  1  (1972):  74. 

31.  B.  Lonergan,  "Mission  and  the  Spirit,"  in  A  Third  Collection,  ed.  F.  Crowe  (N.Y.: 
Paulist  Press,  1985),  32-33. 
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€fje  reproaches  of  ttjem 
tfjat  reproacfjeb  Cfjee 


(ell  on  fflt. 


tf 


hy  reproach, 

The  Reproach  that  lamed  the  world 
And  crushed  the  crystal  of  eternity, 
That  reproach  broke  His  heart. 

But  now 

silence. 
Silence  flowing  richly  as  the  blood 
That  swept  the  tears  and  signs  of  eons 

into  mercy. 

Purity, 

Thy  purity, 

Thy  life. 

Sister  Mary  of  Christ,  O.P. 
Los  Angeles 
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JEROME  AND  HIS 
COMMENTARY  ON  PSALM  83(84) 

Sr.  Mary  of  Christ,  OP. 
Los  Angeles,  CA 


In  Latin,  the  title  of  the  psalm  reads  "pro  toclaribus",  in  Hebrew  "al-hag-gittith."  The 

Hebrew  is  translated  "For  the  choirmaster  On  the of  Gath  of  the  sons  of  Korah 

Psalm."1  St.  Jerome's  translation  of  this  is:  "for  the  wine  presses."  Here  he  begins 
commentary  on  the  psalm.2 

Modern  translators  cannot  find  an  exact  translation  for  the  Hebrew  text;  Jerome  had 
little  difficulty.  Since  it  was  the  title  of  the  psalm  it  set  the  tone  for  the  whole  of  his 
translation.  Jerome  didn't  get  the  correct  information  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
from  Hebrew.  It  may  be  that  the  phrase  "al-hag-giittith"  simply  means  "on  the  zither 
of  Gath."  It  would  just  describe  the  musical  instrument  which  should  accompany  the 
psalm. 

But  Jerome  was  convinced  that  it  means  wine  presses.  He  says  that  wine  presses 
are  like  granaries,  so  he  starts  to  talk  about  granaries.  The  house  of  God  must  be  a 
storehouse  for  spiritual  grain.  The  mind  is  fruitful  when  a  person  longs  for  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  psalmist  then  speaks  about  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  Jerome  thinks  he  is  agreeing  with  the  psalmist  here,  that  the  interior  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  is  unknown  to  us.  All  we  can  see  is  the  exterior:  the  courts. 

How  I  love  your  palace, 

Yahweh  Sabaoth ! 
How  my  soul  yearns  and  pines 

for  Yahweh 's  courts  ! 
My  heart  and  my  flesh  sing  for  joy 

to  the  living  God.  (1-2) 

Current  scholarship  has  no  difficulty  thinking  of  this  psalm  as  a  description  of  the 
earthly  Jerusalem.  This  is  Jerusalem  as  a  Jewish  pilgrim  would  see  it.  In  fact,  the  text 
of  the  psalm  suggests  pilgrimage: 

Happy  those  who  live  in  your  house 

and  can  praise  you  all  day  long: 
and  happy  the  pilgrims  inspired  by  you 

with  courage  to  make  the  Ascents.  (4-5) 

Jerusalem  was  built  on  a  hill.  Hills  were  good  places  to  be  in  an  age  when  armies  laid 
siege  to  cities.  Jerome,  however,  was  derailed.  He  was  thinking  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  and  could  not  see  the  connection  with  an  actual  act  of  pilgrimage  to  that 
very  earthly  city.  In  fact,  the  psalm  goes  on  to  describe  the  route  to  Jerusalem: 
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As  they  go  through  the  Valley  of  the  Weeper 

they  make  it  a  place  of  springs, 

clothed  in  blessings  by  early  rains. 
Thence  they  make  their  way  from  height  to  height, 

soon  to  be  seen  before  God  in  Zion.  (6-7) 

The  early  rains  may  indicate  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  this  was  a 
pilgrimage  feast.  The  Valley  of  the  Weeper  seems  to  be  a  landmark  on  the  pilgrimage 
route  just  before  Jerusalem. 

Jerome  says  that  the  heart  and  flesh  long  for  the  living  God:  both,  not  just  the  one.  The 
spirit  has  to  lead.  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  and  those  who  are  carnal  cannot  please 
God.  Fine  theology,  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  psalm. 

The  spanrow  has  found  its  home  at  last, 
the  swallow  a  nest  for  its  young, 
your  altars,  Yahweh  Sabaoth, 

my  king  and  my  God.  (3-4) 

Why  should  the  birds  nest  around  the  altar  of  God?  Jerome  recalls  the  scene  from  the 
Apocalypse  where  the  souls  of  the  just  are  found  under  the  altar  of  God.  He  concludes 
that  the  birds  are  symbols  of  the  souls  of  the  just  who  seek  their  resting  place  in 
heaven.3 

Modern  commentators,  however,  would  read  the  verses  in  a  way  that  is  both  simpler 
and  still  beautiful  and  symbolic:  "The  birds  nesting,  perhaps  in  the  Temple  area, 
became  a  symbol  of  the  security  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  around  the  altars."4  In  other 
words,  "Let  me  be  as  close  to  God  as  the  birds  are,  anyone  who  is  that  close  to  God 
has  to  be  happy." 

So  Jerome  begins  his  ascent  to  Zion:  the  heavenly,  not  the  earthly  one.  The  righteous 
man  has  to  think  every  day  about  how  to  ascend  to  God  by  good  works  and  not  to 
descend,  that  is,  turn  away  from  God.  The  pilgrimage  has  taken  a  strange  turn,  but  still 
it  is  good  theology. 

Where  is  this  ascent  to  take  place?  Jerome  answers  in  the  valley  of  tears.  The  word 
used  in  Hebrew  is  "Baca"  and  it  is  identified  differently  by  various  scholars.  Thee  is  a 
valley  near  Jerusalem  called  in  Arabic  Wadi-el-Meise  (literally,  the  valley  of  the 
balsam).  It  would  be  the  last  stage  of  the  ascent  to  Jerusalem.5  The  balsam  tree 
"weeps",  leaving  globules  of  balsam  on  the  surface.  More  telling  than  this,  the  valley 
is  located  on  the  final  climb  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Valley  of  Ge-hinnon.  It  is  just  this 
topological  indication  that  is  implied  by  the  psalm.  Place  names  tend  to  hang  on. 

But  Jerome  was  talking  about  the  Valley  of  Tears:  for  him  this  means  repentance.  This 
present  world  is  the  Valley  of  Tears.  Adam  and  Eve  were  consigned  to  it  after  they 
were  driven  out  of  paradise.  This  gives  him  a  way  to  explain  the  following  sentence  of 
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the  psalm  which  he  translates  as  "He  who  gave  the  law  will  give  a  blessing";  God  set 
up  the  rules  for  the  athletic  contest  and  He  will  bless  the  victors. 

For  God  is  battlement  and  shield 

conferring  grace  and  glory; 
Yahweh  withholds  nothing  good 

from  those  who  walk  without  blame. 

Yahweh  Sabaoth, 
happy  is  the  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  you!  (11-12) 

Jerome  then  speaks  of  mercy  and  truth,  then  he  gets  back  to  the  subject  of  wine: 

When  you  hear  He  is  merciful,  be  not  indifferent  to  the  'and  true'  that  follows.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  you  shall  hear  that  God  is  truth,  do  not  despair;  do  not  think  that  God  is  only 
severe,  for  mercy  tempers  truth:  'For  a  cup  is  in  the  Lord's  hand,  full  of  spiced  and  foaming 
wine,  and  he  pours  out  from  it  this  into  that...' 

While  Jerome  wrote  a  very  edifying  homily  on  this  psalm,  he  got  off  to  a  poor  start  by 
mistranslating  the  title.  It  stands  as  a  good  example  of  why  it  is  necessary  to  study  in 
depth  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  Scripture.  x 
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LOVE'S  BEAUTY,  MASSIVE  MAJESTY  and  the  SUPERSTAR 


Sr.  Mary  Regina,  OP. 
Lufkin,  TX 


Psalm  8 


How  great  is  your  name,  0  Lord  our  God,  through  all  the  earth.  When  I 
see  the  heavens  the  work  of  your  hands,  the  moon  and  stars  which  you 
arranged,  what  is  man  that  you  should  keep  him  in  mind?  Mortal  man  that 
you  care  for  him?1 

We  have  this  hymn  of  praise  at  Saturday  Morning  Prayer  of  weeks  two  and  four 
and  at  other  seasons  of  the  liturgical  year.  It  celebrates  God  as  tfie  author  of  the 
wonders  of  creation,  in  particular  of  the  moon  and  stars  and  man,  ancf  declares  that  He 
placed  man  above  all  the  works  of  His  hand.  Our  Lord,  who  is  the  perfect  fulfillment  of 
this  prophetic  psalm,  quoted  it  of  Himself  as  He  entered  Jerusalem  on  Palm  Sunday. 
(Matt.  21:16) 

In  Christian  literature  the  sun  and  moon  are  frequent  symbols  of  our  Lord,  the 
"Sun  of  Justice"  and  our  Lady,  "beautiful  as  the  moon."  Once  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  friendly  stars,  they  reveal  personal  characteristics  and  gender.  We  find 
ourselves  looking  for  certain  ones  that  appeal  precisely  for  this  reason. 

For  example:  when  strong,  quiet  Arcturus  and  lovely  Vega  rise  in  the  eastern 
evening  sky,  one  knows  with  certitude  that  spring  is  here,  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph  is 
near  and  St.  Agnes,  our  Dominican  Lamb  of  God,  is  heralding  the  Passion,  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  the  Beloved. 

When  Fomalhaut  [Fo-mal-o]  the  peaceful,  gentle  star  of  the  southeastern  sky 
comes  into  view,  autumn  is  near  and  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  de  Porres.  As  Orion  begins 
his  giant  stride  across  the  heavens  it  is  time  to  long  for  the  birth  of  the  Word  Incarnate. 
When  exquisite  Spica  twinkles  in  the  southeast,  the  Feast  of  Lights  has  just  closed  the 
Christmas  Season  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Catherine  de'Ricci  is  pointing  to  Lent  and  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  in  which  she  mystically  took  part. 

The  stars,  like  the  saints,  are  faithful  in  their  course  and  provide  beauty,  light 
and  diversity  to  our  natural  and  liturgical  seasons.  As  our  earth  and  liturgy  spin  the  year 
round,  we  gain  an  ever  deepening  insight  into  the  Mystery  of  God  and  His  love  for  us. 

After  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  three  brightest  luminaries  of  the  heavens  are 
two  planets,  Venus  and  Jupiter,  and  the  star  Sirius. 
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Venus  is  the  brightest  of  the  three  and  once  we  have  made  her  acquaintance 
we  can  well  understand  why  in  pagan  lore  she  bears  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty.  It  is  easy  to  become  captivated  by  this  enchantress,  who  reminds  one 
neither  of  a  cultured  lady  nor  of  a  woman  of  the  streets.  Her  loveliness  is  clean  and 
clear,  sweet  and  strong,  a  chariot  on  fire  as  it  rides  through  the  sphere.  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena's  spirit  is  much  like  this  radiantly  attractive  paragon  of  the  sky. 

Venus  is  never  more  than  forty-eight  degrees  from  the  sun.  It  was  Pope  Paul  VI 
who  christened  St.  Catherine,  "Mystic  of  the  Incarnate  Word."  To  find  Venus,  always 
look  for  the  rising  or  setting  sun.  To  find  Catherine,  always  look  toward  Jesus,  the  Sun 
of  Justice. 

One  aspect  of  St.  Catherine's  devotion  to  the  Word,  she  told  Blessed  Raymond, 
was  that  she  had  spent  many  fruitless  weeks  trying  to  learn  to  read  but  finally  decided 
to  ask  this  favor  of  Our  Lord  if  He  wished  her  to  praise  Him  in  this  way.  Jesus  not  only 
granted  the  miracle  but  often  came  to  join  her  in  the  Divine  Praises.  They  would  pray 
the  psalms  together,  walking  up  and  down  in  her  little  room  like  two  religious  saying  the 
Divine  Office.  When  they  came  to  the  Gloria  Path  et  Filio,  she  would  say  instead,  77b/, 
[to  you].  On  occasions  Mary,  Dominic,  the  Magdalene,  or  Peter  and  Paul  accompanied 
Him;  sometimes  they  came  singly  or  in  groups. 

Catherine's  love  for  the  Divine  Office  should  not  surprise  us,  for  as  our  old 
Constitutions  state:  "Among  the  principal  observances  of  the  Order  which  minister  to 
divine  contemplation,  the  solemn  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office  holds  first  place." 

[#227] 

Our  present  Constitutions  amplify  this: 

...the  solemn  celebration  of  the  liturgy  is  the  heart  of  our  whole  life  and 
the  chief  source  of  its  unity  .  .  In  the  liturgy  the  mystery  of  salvation  is 
present  and  at  work  especially  in  the  Eucharist  in  which  Christ  is 
received.  Appointed  for  the  work  of  divine  praise,  the  nuns,  in  union  with 
Christ,  glorify  God  ...  intercede  with  the  Father ...  for  the  universal  Church 
and  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.  [#75] 

It  is  St.  Augustine  who  gives  us  the  theological  foundation  for  this: 

God  could  give  no  greater  gift  to  man  than  to  make  His  Word,  through 
whom  he  created  all  things,  their  head  and  to  join  them  to  him  as  his 
members, ...  The  result  is  that  when  we  speak  with  God  in  prayer  we  do 
not  separate  the  Son  torn  him  and  when  the  [mystical]  body  prays  it  does 
not  separate  its  head  from  itself: ...  he  prays  for  us  as  our  priest,  he  prays 
in  us  as  our  head,  he  is  the  object  of  our  prayers  as  our  God.  Let  us  then 
recognize  both  our  voice  in  his  and  his  voice  in  ours.2 
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No  wonder  then,  that  St.  Catherine,  Mystic  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  so  ardently 
desired  to  participate  actively  in  the  Mass  and  Divine  Office  and  to  reap  its  fruit,  untiring 
apostolic  zeal.  Our  Lord  and  the  saints  came  to  chant  it  with  her,  choir  by  choir, 
manifesting  mystically  the  oneness  of  the  Mystical  Body,  Head  and  members. 
Catherine  is  a  heart,  a  chariot  on  fire  with  love  of  God  and  neighbor  as  she  orbits  the 
Son  in  our  Dominican  heavens. 

Jupiter  almost  equals  Venus  in  brilliance  and  the  casual  observer  often  mistakes 
one  for  the  other.  Jupiter,  however,  with  its  strong,  steady  and  determined  stride  is 
definitely  masculine  in  appearance.  There  is  a  calmness  about  Jupiter  that  speaks  of 
deep  penetrating  thought,  wisdom  that  is  well  reasoned  and  gifted.  This  second  of  the 
largest  celestial  marvels  was  named  by  pagan  admirers  after  the  king  of  their  gods. 
Jupiter  is  the  largest  of  the  planets  in  our  solar  system  and  is  1,300  times  larger  than 
our  own.  Its  powerful  gravity  controls  twelve  moons  and  affects  every  celestial  body  in 
our  solar  system. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  prince  of  theologians,  shares  many  of  Jupiter's 
characteristics.  One  of  Jupiter's  distinctive  marks,  the  large  "Red  Spot,"  is  thought  to 
be  a  perpetual  storm  of  violently  swirling  gassy  masses.  It  is  25,000  miles  long  and 
20,000  miles  wide.  Jupiter  is  a  giant  possessing  a  solid  core  and  massive  inner  energy. 
St.  Thomas  was  a  giant  of  a  man  with  massive  intellectual  energy  resting  securely  on 
supernatural  faith  as  its  foundation  and  center.  And  his  life  was  seldom  without  its 
violent  storms. 

Thomas  was  born  in  1226,  the  seventh  son  of  Count  Landulf  of  Aquino.  His  was 
a  family  of  military  men  who  boasted  of  being  cousins  to  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and 
in  whose  army  they  fought.  Thomas'  fighting  spirit  and  independent  mind  were  his  by 
hereditary  right.  Decidedly  not  of  the  same  mind  as  his  military  brothers  he  determined 
to  become  a  begging  friar,  a  detestable  oddity  in  those  days.  His  decision  occasioned 
a  violent  storm  in  the  wealthy  Aquino  family. 

Two  of  his  brothers  assured  everyone  that  they  would  settle  this  nineteen  year 
old,  independent,  liberal,  once  and  for  all.  Thomas  proved  as  obstinate  and  impassive 
as  an  enormous  stone.  How  his  brothers  successfully  moved  this  rock  of  Gibraltar  to 
a  tower  of  their  family  castle  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  how  two  of  his  sisters,  rallying  to 
his  side,  let  him  out  of  it  through  a  window  in  a  basket!  If  some  historians  are  correct, 
Thomas  with  his  unusual  tall  frame  and  massive  Italian  head  weighed  up  from  250  to 
300  pounds! 

It  is  not  certain  how  the  Aquino  storm  was  calmed  but  Thomas  was  allowed  to 
be  the  "black"  sheep  of  the  family  clothed  in  a  white  tunic.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  all  that 
very  good  family  relationships  were  maintained  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

St.  Thomas  attended  the  university  in  Naples  and  while  there  he  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  the  Dominican  friars.  It  was  in  the  novitiate  that  a  new  storm  swept  over  him. 
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His  quiet  unassuming  behavior  coupled  with  his  unusually  large  physique  led  his  fellow 
novices  to  think  Thomas  was  a  dunce.  He  became  an  object  of  mockery  and  pity  to  the 
point  that  the  whole  Priory  began  to  whisper.  St.  Albert,  whose  student  he  was,  had 
another  opinion.  Albert  was  a  scientist,  a  keen  observer  of  all  things  natural  from  his 
youth.  He  knew  the  pattern  of  things,  above  all,  of  human  behavior.  Thomas'  eyes 
spoke  of  a  keen  intelligence.  The  fact  that  he  was  always  found  sitting  quietly  reading, 
praying  or  writing  was  not  the  habit  of  someone  stupid.  His  rapid  gait  as  he  meditated 
was  not  that  of  a  plodder,  much  less  of  a  slow  thinker.  Albert  assigned  Thomas  small 
works  of  annotation  and  exposition.  He  persuaded  him  to  banish  his  bashfulness  and 
take  part  in  at  least  one  debate.  The  other  novices  were  correct.  Thomas  was  different. 
And  they  were  soon  to  see  how  different! 

Albert  was  an  older,  experienced  friar  whom  the  professed  community  held  in 
high  esteem.  At  his  word,  Thomas  would  accompany  him  to  Paris  fo/  higher  studies. 
Albert  was  keenly  aware  that  the  God  whom  he  loved  and  served  ne^er  did  anything 
without  a  Providential  pattern,  a  plan.  God  had  brought  this  young  genius  to  the  Order 
and  placed  him  under  Albert's  care  as  a  pupil,  what  did  it  all  mean? 

As  Albert  observed  the  Church  and  Europe  of  his  time  he  perceived  that  people 
were  victims  of  routine.  Church  doctrine  and  discipline  were  without  a  heart  among  the 
majority.  The  Faith  needed  to  be  seen  from  a  new  angle,  a  new  light,  to  be  given  a  new 
impulse.  All  this  would  create  storms  within  and  without  the  Church.  As  the  clouds  on 
the  horizon  became  darker  and  faster  moving,  Albert  would  teach  his  brilliant  pupil 
encouraging  him  to  develop  his  own  charism.  Albert  assured  Thomas  that  he  would 
stand  by  him  in  life  and  death  and  beyond.  And  Albert  did! 

St.  Albert  would  not  have  long  to  wait  to  see  God's  plan  of  justice  and  mercy 
unfold.  The  purpose  of  the  storms  enveloping  the  Church  at  any  given  time  is  to 
strengthen  her  faith  in  and  dependence  upon  God.  At  this  point  in  its  history  the 
philosophical  and  theological  systems  guiding  the  bark  of  Peter  through  the  battering 
seas  were  either  lacking  or  faulty. 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Albert  were  barely  settled  in  Paris  when  the  storm  broke 
over  the  Church  in  all  its  fury.  The  attacks  raged  around  Aristotle  and  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  but  at  the  root  of  all  the  controversies  was  the  error  as  old  as  the  human  race: 
separation  of  matter  and  spirit  by  the  "god"  of  evil  and  the  "god"  of  good.  Thomas  and 
the  great  minds  of  the  Order  hurled  themselves  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  holding  high 
the  standard  of  the  redemptive  Incarnation. 

Thomas  cut  through  the  gropings  and  hesitations  of  his  predecessors  to 
construct  the  first  system  of  philosophy  since  the  Greeks  and  the  first 
system  of  theology  since  Augustine.  In  his  writings,  Thomas  dealt  with 
every  problem  of  the  day.  He  was  meek  and  mild,  never  raised  his  voice 
to  an  adversary,  but  was  a  Christian  gladiator  who  spent  all  the  years  of 
his  professorship  in  the  arena.  He  beat  out  the  sword  of  Thomism  in  the 
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forge  of  battle,  on  the  anvil  of  combat,  under  the  fire  of  enemies.  Vital, 
contemporary  problems  were  at  issue  in  every  campaign. 

The  superficial  modern  reader,  not  knowing  the  background  of  Thomas' 
life,  might  conclude  from  reading  his  works,  that  these  problems  were 
very  far  afield  indeed.  But  as  a  master  of  theology  at  Paris,  Naples,  and 
Rome,  Thomas  was  in  the  thick  of  all  the  controversies  that  were  waging 
at  the  time.  His  was  a  constant  dialogue,  a  continuous  encounter  with  the 
best  minds  of  the  day.  In  his  opuscula  especially,  he  handled  current 
problems.3 

All  of  this  required  preparation,  study,  prayer  and  tremendous  mental  discipline. 

With  the  coming  of  St.  Thomas,  the  directly  theological  role  of  the  Order, 
leading  moreover,  to  the  study  of  certain  secular  sciences,  received  its 
definitive  historic  consecration.  Henceforth,  doctrinal  inspiration  became 
an  intimate  and  definitive  part  of  the  Dominican  spirit  and  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Order. 

The  Fathers'  Constitutions  placed  "the  assiduous  study  of  sacred  truth" 
among  the  essential  means  of  achieving  the  Order's  end.  Such  devotion 
to  truth  gives  a  specific,  particular  flavor  to  the  Dominican  way  of  doing 
things.  Humbert  of  Romans  places  study  in  proper  perspective:  'Study  is 
not  the  end  of  the  Order,  but  is  extremely  necessary  to  secure  its  two-fold 
end,  namely,  preaching  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  For  without  study 
neither  can  be  achieved.'4 

The  General  Chapter  of  1259,  with  Humbert  of  Romans  as  Master  of  the  Order, 
commissioned  St.  Thomas  and  four  other  masters  of  theology,  St.  Albert  among  them, 
to  organize  a  program  of  studies.  Their  work  proved  a  masterpiece  of  scholastic 
organization  which  for  centuries  remained  the  basis  of  Dominican  studies.5 

It  takes  Jupiter  eleven  years  to  complete  its  three  trillion  mile  orbit.  Thomas' 
mind  traveled  through  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  the  great  minds  of  the  past 
providing  a  system  of  thought  for  the  Church  that  would  guide  it  through  any  storm  till 
the  end  of  time.  When  asked  where  he  gleaned  his  great  knowledge,  he  pointed  to  a 
large  crucifix  on  the  wall  of  his  cell  and  said  simply  'There." 

May  we  never  tire  of  prayerfully  studying  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Catherine,  never 
tire  of  having  these  two  great  lights  as  personal  friends  throughout  our  lives.  Now  it  is 
time  to  search  for  the  star  that  was  their  guide  in  the  night. 

Are  you  also  under  the  illusion  that  the  hot,  humid  days  of  August  are  the  time 
of  sleepy  dogs,  mad  dogs,  sick  dogs,  tired  dogs  and  that  due  to  this  assortment  of 
dogs,  the  idiom  of  "dog  days"  was  born?  There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  illusion  insofar 
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as  August  is  the  month  in  which  the  constellation  Canis  Major  or  the  Great  Dog  first 
appears  in  the  early  morning  sky. 

The  constellation  in  itself  does  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  dog.  At  least,  you 
will  have  to  stretch  your  imagination  very  far  to  visualize  a  dog.  Following  on  the  heels 
of  Orion,  it  was  called  his  hunting  dog.  The  importance  of  the  constellation  rests  in  the 
star  that  occupies  the  eye  of  the  Great  Dog,  Sirius. 

Sirius,  the  fifth  brightest  object  in  our  starry  heavens,  is  easily  mistaken  for 
Jupiter  or  Venus  being  almost  as  large  as  these  to  the  naked  eye.  To  locate  Sirius,  first 
look  for  the  three  stars  of  Orion's  belt  and  let  your  eyes  follow  this  descending  line 
southeastward.  Before  you  have  measured  twenty  degrees  from  the  belt,  your  eyes  will 
jump  almost  automatically  to  Sirius.  Its  beauty  is  awesome.  It  can  be  seen  in  all 
southern  latitudes  and  in  all  northern  latitudes  south  of  Greenland. 

Sirius  is  so  well-known  and  admired  that  Homer  and  most  great  poets  refer  to 
it  often  for  several  verses.  Sirius  has  the  added  distinction  of  being  at  its  best  as  an 
evening  star  at  the  Crib  and  the  Cross.  As  our  Lord  agonized  in  the  garden  Sirius 
shone  down  upon  Him.  It  reminds  one  of  St.  Dominic  in  the  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico. 

Both  Sirius  and  St.  Dominic  were  signs  of  contradiction.  Sirius  rises  just  before 
dawn  in  early  August,  known  as  the  helical  rising.  This  was  a  very  important  blessing 
for  the  Egyptians.  Their  astute  astronomers  had  noticed  that  the  annual  Nile  flooding, 
on  which  the  fertility  of  the  otherwise  arid  Nile  valley  depended,  took  place  with  the 
appearance  of  this  star.  Thus  the  helical  rising  of  Sirius  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
year  on  early  Egyptian  calendars.  Just  think!  We  might  be  wishing  each  other  "Happy 
Dog  Days"  instead  of  "Happy  New  Year!"  In  another  part  of  the  world,  now  called  the 
Middle  East,  Sirius  was  a  bad  omen.  For  the  scorching  sun,  enhanced  by  the  heat  of 
Sirius,  as  they  believed,  killed  all  their  vegetation  making  a  desert  waste  for  that  time 
of  year.  Sirius  is  a  Greek  word  that  means  sparkling  and  scorching. 

St.  Dominic,  the  Light  of  the  Church,  was  a  blessing  given  by  our  Lady  to  the 
Church  to  revitalize  the  Mystical  Body  at  extremely  difficult  period  in  history.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  the  scourge  of  the  heretics  and  the  terror  of  demons,  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  ecclesiastics  of  his  day  because  he  represented  Jesus  Christ,  even  in  his 
appearance. 

Sirius  is  a  double  star.  Its  companion,  a  dwarf  star  dubbed  the  pup,  orbits  Sirius 
every  forty-nine  point  nine  years  and  is  only  about  the  size  of  our  earth.  It  can  be  seen 
only  through  a  very  strong  telescope  and  only  at  its  farthest  point  from  Sirius.  Yet, 
Sirius  itself  is  three  times  larger  than  our  sun  and  emits  forty  times  as  much  light. 

St.  Dominic  can  also  be  described  as  a  double  star.  He  shone  first  as  a  canon 
regular  at  Osma  in  a  life  for  the  most  part,  contemplative  and  monastic.  Then  he 
became  a  mendicant  friar  and  a  founder  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  which  led  him  into 
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the  arena  of  the  world,  preaching  the  Word  to  a  confused  Christianity.  Dominic 
successfully  orbited  his  two  lives  around  one  another  as  he  gave  his  nights  to  prayer 
and  his  days  to  preaching  and  study  and  works  of  mercy.  His  active  life,  so  brilliant  and 
outstanding,  hides  the  wellspring  from  which  this  activity  flowed. 

Our  Lady  gave  St.  Dominic  as  a  light  to  the  Church  and  it  was  on  the 
feast  of  her  Patronage,  December  22,  1216,  that  his  Order  was  confirmed 
by  that  Church  to  preach  the  Word.  His  Ord^r  inherited  his  double  spirit 
of  giving  to  others  the  fruits  of  contemplation. 

His  contemporaries  stress  his  purity,  prayer,  zeal,  preaching  and  humility 
as  outstanding  characteristics.6 

While  chapters  could  be  written  on  each  of  these  virtues,  let  us  consider  our 
holy  Father's  humility  as  the  strength  and  foundation  of  all  the  others.' 

.  "* 

Humility  is  often  a  misunderstood  virtue  and,  consequently,  falsely  practiced.  St. 
Thomas  states  that  humility  is  truth;  truth  about  ourselves  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Humility  necessarily  encompasses  both  of  these  entities  in 
the  objective  and  subjective  view  with  appropriate  applications.  Humility  is  a  virtue  of 
courage  and  strength.  Without  it,  holiness  cannot  even  be  desired  because  we  have 
to  dare  to  possess  and  be  possessed  by  God  in  Jesus.  This  is  the  Will  of  the  Father. 

St.  Dominic  never  denied  that  he  was  a  Preacher  of  the  Word  but  he  never 
asserted  that  he  was  the  best  or  the  only  one.  He  simply  founded  an  Order  of  many 
preachers.  He  often  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  martyr,  but  he  also  said,  and  to  a 
heretic,  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  that  holiness  which  assures  true  martyrdom.  Notice 
-  "yet"\  Like  St.  Paul,  he  preached  the  Gospel  not  himself,  not  even  as  a  special 
delegate  of  the  Pope,  especially  not  as  one  with  privileges. 

St.  Dominic  exercised  heroic  humility  as  founder  and  superior.  It  requires  great 
humility  to  correct  a  subject  with  patience  and  a  firm  charity  not  crushing  but  uplifting 
and  encouraging.  St.  Dominic  was  noted  for  his  firmness  and  kindness. 

He  was  always  cheerful  and  pleasant,  a  comforter  of  the  brethren.  He 
was  patient,  merciful  and  kind.  If  he  saw  a  brother  breaking  any  rule,  he 
would  pass  by  as  though  he  had  not  seen  it.  But  afterward  he  would,  with 
a  mild  expression  and  kind  word,  say,  'Brother,  you  must  confess  your 
fault.'  With  gentle  words  he  induced  all  to  confess  and  repent.7 

Humility  is  just  as  difficult  and  requires  just  as  much  fortitude  impregnated  with 
charity  when  it  involves  correcting  a  superior.  The  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Pope's  once 
pointing  to  his  lavish  papal  palace  and  saying  to  St.  Dominic,  "Peter  can  no  longer  say 
silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  St.  Dominic  answered,  "No,  and  neither  can  he  now  say, 
rise  and  walk."  It  is  a  story,  but  it  makes  a  good  point.  St.  Dominic's  humility  was 
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straight-forward.  It  never  hurt  or  injured  but  always  lifted  the  other  person  to  a  higher 
level  of  understanding  the  mind  and  heart  of  Christ. 

Sirius  is  eight  point  six  light  years  from  our  planet  making  it  the  fifth  star  that  is 
nearest  our  earth.  These  eight  point  six  light  years  equals  fifty  trillion  miles. 

The  star  and  the  dog  with  the  torch  have  become  symbols  of  St.  Dominic. 
He  is  the  saint  with  the  eight  pointed  star.  [O  Lumen  Ecclesia].  Dominican 
heraldry  has  borrowed  these  elements.  Blessed  Cecilia  noted  in  his 
features  'a  certain  radiant  splendor1  when  he  was  fifty.  Blessed  Jordan, 
wrote  of  the  star  that  supposedly  shone  on  the  forehead  of  the  infant 
Dominic;  it  was  a  foreshadowing  that  he  would  someday  be  a  light  to  the 
gentiles  to  illumine  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
Jordan  also  relates  that  Dominic  spent  four  years  studying  theology  as 
a  clerical  student  and  drank  avidly  and  incessantly  from  the  streams  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  'God  added  to  him  the  grace  of  knowledge  so  that  he 
might  be  ready  not  only  to  drink  milk  but  to  probe  with  humility  the 
secrets  of  difficult  questions  and  swallow  the  meat  of  enquiry  with  ease.'8 

May  we  ever  remember  that  St.  Dominic  is  very  often  depicted  in  art  holding  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  He  always  carried  with  him  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  inspired  Word  of  God  was  his  light  and  the  light  that  he  gave 
to  others,  and  continues  to  give  to  us.  x 
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THE  CONTEMPLATIVE 

er  figure, 

Silent, 

Still, 

Motionless  amid  the  toil. 

Nakedness  of  soul, 

Before  her  God. 


She  talked  to  him 

who  would  know, 

Answer  ail 

Perfect  the  need, 

Of  her  desire. 

Spoken  and  unspoken 

A  loving-soul 

Search-full  soul 

Beneath  her  cross  to  stay. 

Moments  tense 

Worn  in  agony. 

Balanced  yet, 

By 

Moments  of  sublimity. 

A  prayerful  soul 

Nourished  by  His  very  Being. 

Yearning  always 

To  complete  His  every  wish. 

Nothing  hid  between  the  two. 

All  to  know 

To 

Delight 

The  essence  of  her  being. 
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Painful  still  For  He  must  cleanse 

Must  free  her 

From  every  'thing', 

Loose  the  bonds 

That  tie  her 

Here. 

Purge  the  soul,  * 

Clarified  in  prayer 

To  the  golden  tone 

That  was  meant  to  be. 

ooar  then 

She  may, 

Heaven-bound 

To  leave  beneath  the  things 

Of  mortality. 

Then 

To  know 

The  things 

That  must  not  be  seen 

By  the  'blemished'  being 

That  He  might  draw  her  to  Himself. 

Feed  her  fully. 

Sister  Mary  Augustine  Murphy,  O.P. 
Los  Angeles 
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This  is  Part  IV  and  the  last  in  the  series  WORDS  FROM  MOUNT  ATHOS.  Parts  i 
and  III  appeared  in  DMS  vols.  12,  13  and  14  respectively  (1993,  1994  and  1995). 


ON  FASTING 

Fasts  and  Prostrations 

The  Spirit  led  Jesus  into  the  desert  and  He  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (Mt.  4:1-2).  If  the 
same  Spirit  animates  you,  don't  be  surprised  if  you  feel  within  yourself  the  desire  to  fast  and  do 
penance. 

The  purpose  of  fasts  and  vigils  is  to  make  you  humble.  You  become  more  conscious  of  your 
limitations,  and  you  suffer  with  those  who  are  dying  of  hunger  and  those  who  no  longer  sleep 
at  night. 

Real  fasting  is  when  you  forget  to  eat  while  you  remain  absorbed  and  sated  with  God.  But  if 
you're  forever  thinking  of  the  food  you're  missing,  your  fasting  is  of  no  avail  for  the  purification 
of  your  heart  and  mind. 

When  the  Bridegroom  is  taken  away  from  you,  then  you  will  fast."  When  you've  lost  the  feeling 
and  the  taste  of  God's  presence,  when  you  feel  weighed  down  by  passions  and  thoughts,  when 
the  Bridegroom  is  far  away-then  fast,  and  come  back  to  Him  by  prayer. 

Moderation  in  food  helps  the  monk  to  strip  himself  of  his  carnal  ego.  This  is  a  condition  of  the 
transfiguration  of  his  body  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Let  everyone  be  given  what  he  needs,  "don't  worry  about  what  you  eat  or  drink":  this  should  be 
our  rule,  for  'the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  matter  of  food  and  drink".  "If  your  body  is  weak",  says 
St.  Barsanuphius,  "do  your  best  to  put  back  a  little  bit  of  your  food,  and  your  drink  too.  Indeed, 
God  accepted  the  widow's  mite  and  received  more  joy  from  it  than  from  all  the  other  offerings" 
(Mt.  12:42).  Rest  a  bit  on  your  hunger,  say  the  Fathers  again,  stay  a  little  hungry.  The  important 
thing  is  that  you  should  always  have  the  same  desire  to  pray  after  the  meal.  Let  not  your  heart 
be  weighed  down;  let  your  flesh  become  spiritual. 

If  you  make  your  fasting  a  source  of  pride,  if  you  compare  yourself  to  others,  you  distance 
yourself  from  Christ.  In  the  matter  of  fasts  and  vigils,  the  important  thing  is  discernment  and  not 
doing  your  own  will.  We  must  not  do  what  pleases  us  because  Christ  didn't  seek  His  own 
pleasure. 

"Whether  you  eat  or  whether  you  fast' -whether  you  sleep  or  whether  you  watch--"Whatever 
you  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God"  (I  Cor.  1 0:31 ). 

To  keep  watch  is  a  great  grace  which  God  grants  to  some  people.  In  the  silence  and  recollection 
of  the  night,  they  forget  everything;  there  is  no  more  time  for  them,  they  are  carried  away  into 
God,  and  their  prayer  is  a  pillar  supporting  the  world.  To  keep  watch  without  this  special  grace 
is  particularly  burdensome,  but  we  must  persevere  and  ask  God  for  His  strength. 
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Our  Lord  often  went  off  by  Himself  at  night  to  a  place  apart.  The  saints  followed  His  example  and 
often  at  night,  in  silence,  far  from  everything,  they  would  benefit  from  revelations  and  teachings 
for  their  conduct  during  the  day. 

I  rise  at  night  to  praise  Thee  because  of  Thy  judgments,  O  Thou  Just  One"  (Ps.  1 18:62)--thus 
the  Psalmist;  and  we  too  get  up  very  early  each  morning.  We  must  conquer  the  world's  sleep 
and  become  watchers. 

It  does  you  no  good  to  keep  vigil  at  night  and  doze  off  all  day;  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  follow 
nature.  God  created  night  for  rest  and  day  for  work.  The  lives  of  the  saints  surpass  nature.  Our 
weak  and  powerless  nature  needs  an  added  grace  to  be  able  to  keep  watch  every  night.  If  God 
refuses  you  this  grace,  without  any  doubt  it's  because  it  would  be  a  source  of  pride  for  you;  it 
would  be  better  to  lead  the  common  life  with  humility  than  to  accomplish  great  prodigies  without 
humility. 

The  saints  kept  vigil  during  the  night,  not  out  of  asceticism  or  to  do  their  own  will,  but  because 
love  kept  them  from  sleeping.  The  presence  of  the  Beloved  was  a  light  breezgthat  ceaselessly 
lifted  the  eyelids  of  their  spirit  and  their  heart. 

It's  difficult  to  sleep  in  a  light-filled  room.  That  is  why  the  heart  of  the  saints  did  not  know  sleep. 

If  you  want  to  keep  vigil  during  the  night,  chant  the  Psalms,  honor  the  icons,  make  lots  of 
prostrations.  The  demon  will  undoubtedly  urge  you  to  go  to  bed,  telling  you  that  you'll  be  sad 
tomorrow  and  won't  do  your  work  well.  It's  up  to  you,  with  God's  grace,  to  show  him  the  opposite. 
If  that's  not  possible,  then  that's  the  sign  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  to  bed;  but  in  all  of 
that,  abstain  from  doing  your  own  will  and  entrust  yourself  to  the  discernment  of  your  hegumen. 

Watch  and  pray,  lest  you  enter  into  temptation."  Prostrations  help  us  to  watch  and  pray.  Our 
bodies  must  take  part  in  adoration  too;  prostrations  free  our  bodies  from  torpor. 

The  traditional  postures  of  Christian  prayer  are  different  from  the  physical  exercises  found  in 
other  religions.  One  prostration  done  with  all  our  love  and  respect  brings  us  closer  to  God  and 
makes  us  more  humble  than  an  hour  spent  in  the  lotus  position. 

Remain  on  your  feet  in  remembrance  of  Easter  morning. 

Raise  your  hands  to  God  in  a  sacrifice  of  praise. 

Prostrate  yourself  in  the  dust  and  remember  your  sins. 

Stay  on  your  knees  and  adore  Him  Who  is  God,  above  all  things. 

One  genuflection  made  with  love  will  teach  you  more  than  you  could  learn  from  a  book. 

Remain  seated  on  a  stone,  close  your  eyes  or  direct  them  toward  your  heart,  and  remember 
Him  Whose  temple  you  are. 

Prostrate,  seated  or  standing,  "He  is  living,  the  One  before  Whom  you  abide";  walk  in  His 
presence,  be  like  the  watchman  waiting  for  the  dawn. 

THE  GIFT  OF  TEARS 

We  can  only  love  in  the  present.  If  you  say  "I  loved"  or  "I  will  love",  in  this  present  moment  you're 
not  loving;  God  is  absent  from  your  soul.  You  have  only  the  present  to  love  God:  this  work,  in 
this  monastery,  with  these  brethren.  The  Enemy  whispers  in  your  ear  that  if  things  were  better, 
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if  such-and-such  a  brother  weren't  here,  etc.,  you  would  love  more.  This  is  how  he  robs  you  of 
the  present,  the  reality  that  God  is  giving  you  in  which  to  thank  Him  and  make  His  love  grow  in 

you. 

Tears  will  help  you  to  come  back  to  the  present,  to  come  back  into  His  presence.  "The  sacrifice 
pleasing  to  God  is  a  broken  spirit."  God  looks  for  tears;  He  wants  to  mingle  His  living  water  with 
them.  After  Peter's  denial,  Jesus  didn't  call  him  to  account.  He  simply  asked,  "Do  you  love  Me?" 
If  you  hear  that  word  and  remember  your  sins,  the  fountain  of  tears  will  spring  up  in  you. 

Tears  are  a  gift  of  God  to  purify  the  heart,  the  life-giving  waters  of  humility.  We  shouldn't  confuse 
them  with  the  tears  that  come  from  our  feelings  or  from  evil  and  worldly  sadness.  Worldly  people 
weep  because  they've  been  robbed  of  some  perishable  thing  or  because  their  plans  aren't 
realized.  The  monk  weeps  because  he  has  lost  the  Holy  Spirit  on  account  of  his  negligence  and 
his  sin. 

He  also  weeps  because  he  sees  how  much  the  Lord  loves  men  and  hoWihard-hearted  and 
unhappy  men  are,  without  love  for  God  and  neighbor.  *' 
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To  receive  the  gift  of  tears  we  must  pray  for  God  to  deliver  us  from  hardness  of  heart,  and  for 
humility  and  love  of  Christ  to  change  our  eyes  of  stone  into  fountains  of  living  water. 

Don't  weep  in  the  presence  of  others.  Pour  out  your  tears  in  the  privacy  of  your  cell  for  those 
who  have  been  commended  to  your  prayers. 

God  is  Father,  but  no  one  is  more  Mother  than  He,  said  a  Father  of  the  Church.  It  is  tears  that 
He  listens  to  and  understands  more  than  words. 

Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem.  If  His  heart  lives  in  you,  you  will  shed  tears  for  all  men. 

True  prayer  occurs  when  you  don't  know  you're  praying.  In  the  same  way,  true  tears  are  the 
ones  we  shed  beyond  all  awareness,  when  the  sweetness  and  majesty  of  God  seizes  us  through 
and  through. 

Spiritual  tears  destroy  earthly  thoughts  and  prepare  the  heart  for  vision. 

Tears  have  the  power  to  renew  the  grace  you  received  at  baptism.  "O  happy  tears,  the 
soul's  new  baptism",  said  John  Climacus. 

The  tears  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  are  gentle  and  silent;  they  flow  from  the  eyes  without 
pain  and  without  noise,  truly  a  river  of  peace.  When  you  leave  your  cell,  no  one  can  tell  you've 
been  weeping-such  great  joy  floods  your  features. 

The  tears  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  are  the  exact  opposite  of  ordinary  tears;  they  flow  without  any 
effort  or  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles.  They  are  like  a  holy  oil  which  makes  the  face  shine 
and  gives  the  eyes  a  divine  brilliance. 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  in  monastic  life  than  hardness  and  dryness  of  heart;  and  so  monks 
ask  God  for  the  gift  of  tears  to  soften  their  hearts.  It's  a  horrible  thing  to  have  entered  the 
monastery  with  a  heart  of  flesh,  and  to  leave  it  on  the  day  of  one's  death  with  a  heart  of  stone 
hardened  by  pride,  familiarity,  indifference.  The  prophets  and  saints  continually  asked  God  to 
change  their  heart  of  stone  into  a  heart  of  flesh. 

Look  at  Jesus,  and  may  His  love  for  the  Father  and  for  all  men  wound  your  heart. 
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ON  HUMILITY 

When  you  are  invited  to  a  wedding,  don't  go  and  sit  in  the  first  place...  The  one  who  exalts 
himself  shall  be  humbled,  the  one  who  humbles  himself  shall  be  exalted." 

Since  your  baptism,  you've  been  invited  to  a  wedding,  called  to  be  made  one  with  God.  As 
to  your  attitude  in  this  nuptial  chamber,  look  at  Jesus  Christ  in  Whom  the  perfect  union  of 
humanity  and  divinity  is  realized,  and  walk  in  His  footsteps. 

He  is  the  eternal  impassible  God.  H  X)k  flesh,  humbled  Himself,  made  Himself  the  servant 
of  all,  and  He  has  been  exalted.  His  Name  is  raised  above  all  names.  He  took  the  last  place, 
died  the  death  of  slaves  and  rose  again.  He  didn't  associate  with  the  well-to-do;  He  ate  with  the 
poor,  with  sinners;  He  made  Himself  all  things  to  all  men  without  expecting  anything  in  return. 

If  we  humble  ourselves  with  Him,  we  will  be  exalted  with  Him.  If  we  love  like  Him,  even  unto 
death,  we  will  be  raised  up  with  Him.  If  you  want  to  scale  the  heights,  begin  by  descending.  Only 
in  humiliation  will  you  find  glory  that  does  not  pass  away.  Only  in  dying  to  yourself  will  you  come 
to  know  eternal  life,  your  risen  life.  It  is  humility  that  initiates  us  into  the  Mystery:  look  for  it  before 
everything  else.  Without  this  vessel  you  won't  be  able  to  collect  the  living  water.  In  fact,  the  Spirit, 
the  nuptial  Wine,  can't  abide  in  one  who  isn't  humble. 

Abba  Antony  saw  all  the  snares  of  the  Enemy  deployed  on  earth,  and  he  said  with  a  groan, 
"Who  can  escape  them?"  He  heard  an  answering  voice:  "Humility."  We  know  this  story  well,  so 
why  don't  we  ask  God  for  humility?  We're  always  asking  for  things  that  feed  our  own  glory...  If 
God  didn't  love  us,  He'd  hear  our  prayers! 

To  ask  for  humility  is  to  ask  to  be  counted  as  nothing.  Here  we're  sure  of  being  heard,  even 
before  we've  formulated  the  request,  because  this  nothing  is  the  reality  that  we  are.  We  are 
nothing  and  we  are  loved.  To  ask  God  for  humility  is  to  become  aware  of  this  reality,  to  coincide 
all  of  a  sudden  with  the  truth  of  our  being. 

Angels  are  more  humble  than  men  because  they're  more  intelligent.  The  contemplation  of  the 
Being  and  the  infinite  Beauty  of  God  is  what  makes  us  humble.The  closer  you  come  to  God,  the 
more  you  discover  your  nothingness. 

Humility  is  truth-being  just  what  you  are  before  God  and  men.  The  opposite  of  truth  is  the  lie-no 
longer  being  what  we  are,  deforming  the  Creator's  image  in  us.  The  lie  has  its  root  in  pride;  we 
lie  for  fear  of  being  recognized  for  what  we  are:  that  is  to  say,  weak,  sinful,  incapable  of  loving 
all  men.  If  you  seek  the  truth,  root  out  of  yourself  all  pride.  Humility  is  the  mother  of  every  good. 
Patience,  gentleness,  self-mastery,  trust  in  others-all  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
of--develop  on  a  tree  whose  roots  are  humility. 

Everything  said  of  charity  can  be  said  of  humility:  If  I  should  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels  and  have  not  humility,  I  am  only  a  cymbal,  a  trumpet  sounding  for  my  own  glory.  If  I 
should  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  should  know  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge;  ifl  should 
have  the  fulness  of  faith,  a  faith  to  move  mountains,  and  not  have  humility,  all  these  things  that 
are  good  in  themselves  are  perverted  in  my  intention.  I'm  looking  for  the  glory  that  comes  from 
men  and  not  the  glory  that  comes  from  God  alone.  If  I  should  distribute  all  my  goods  in  alms,  if 
I  should  hand  over  my  body  to  the  flames  and  not  have  humility,  it  profits  me  nothing. 

Only  humility  and  love  bring  us  closer  to  God.  Without  love  and  without  humility,  everything 
separates  us  from  Him  and  only  strengthens  the  old  man  in  us. 
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The  humble  man  is  an  abode  of  the  Spirit.  Love  rules  him.  He  is  long-suffering,  obliging;  he  is 
not  envious,  nor  jealous  nor  boastful;  he  isn't  troubled  by  inconvenience,  doesn't  seek  his  own 
interest,  doesn't  get  annoyed,  keeps  no  account  of  wrongs;  he  has  no  joy  in  wrong-doing  but 
rejoices  in  the  truth. 

The  man  deified  by  humble  love  excuses  everything,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  bears 
all  things;  like  the  innocent  Lamb,  he  opens  not  his  mouth  when  led  to  the  slaughter  and  when 
suffering  insults  and  outrages.  The  Lord  is  his  strength.  The  Father  is  always  with  him  and  he 
prays  for  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  his  enemies. 

Above  all,  the  humble  man  doesn't  concern  himself  with  appearing  spiritual  in  the  sight  of  others; 
on  the  contrary,  he'll  do  everything  to  be  passed  over-the  tradition  of  the  holy  fool,  the  fool  in 
Christ. 

There  was  a  monk  in  our  monastery  who  seemed  distracted  at  office  and  who  always  came 
in  late.  We  mentioned  this  to  him  many  times,  suggesting  he  get  up  earlier...  After  his  death  we 
learned  that  this  monk  kept  vigil  every  night  and  allowed  himself  only  one  or  two  hours'  rest.  His 
spiritual  father  had  commanded  him  to  act  this  way  in  order  to  safeguard  humility. 

Humility  frees  us  from  concern  about  pleasing  human  beings,  or  from  the  vanity  of  their 
displeasure.  What  is,  is;  what  is  not,  is  not.  If  you  do  good,  don't  talk  about  it  to  anyone.  A  little 
vanity  makes  you  lose  all  the  merit  of  your  works.  Don't  say  anything  to  anyone  about  your  fasts, 
your  vigils,  your  ascetic  labors.  Act  in  secret.  "Your  Father  Who  sees  in  secret  will  reward  you." 

Be  careful  not  to  parade  your  righteousness  (that  is,  your  good  works,  your  spiritual  state  or  the 
graces  God  grants  you)  before  men  for  them  to  notice  you.  This  would  be  to  lose  all  reward  from 
your  Father  in  heaven  (Mt.  6:1 -4). If  you  do  everything  in  secret  with  no  thought  of  being  noticed, 
it  won't  be  long  before  you  taste  love's  sweetness. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  hesychia  that  gives  humility,  look  upon  your  brother  as  more  intelligent 
than  yourself  and  superior  in  everything.  Like  Jesus,  place  yourself  at  everyone's  feet;  further, 
attribute  to  God  everything  in  you  that  is  true,  good  and  pure.  "What  have  you",  in  fact,  "that  you 
have  not  received?"  Without  Him  we  can  do  nothing. 

A  humble  man  doesn't  trust  in  his  own  judgment.  Even  if  he  is  very  advanced  in  the  spiritual  life, 
he'll  ask  God  to  enlighten  him  by  the  mouth  of  his  brethren  more  often  than  by  direct  revelation. 

In  this  world  there's  nothing  to  fear  but  flattery.  Seek  out  more  often  the  people  who  don't  think 
much  of  you-they'll  be  much  more  useful  to  your  soul's  progress.  Don't  flatter  your  brother:  you 
would  be  an  occasion  of  his  downfall 

God  chose  what  is  foolish  in  the  world  to  shame  the  wise;  God  chose  what  is  weak  in  the  world 
to  shame  the  strong;  God  chose  what  is  low  and  despised  in  the  world,  even  things  that  are  not, 
to  bring  to  nothing  things  that  are,  so  that  no  human  being  may  boast  in  the  presence  of  God." 
(I  Cor.  1:27-29). 

Monks  ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  foolish,  not  the  wise;  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  not, 
who  are  counted  as  nothing,  rather  than  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  esteemed.  Unfortunately, 
it's  often  the  other  way  around.  On  the  pretext  that  we're  monks,  we  expect  the  greetings  and 
respect  of  people  in  the  town  squares.  Because  we  wear  this  habit,  we  think  we  deserve  their 
service  and  a  share  of  their  goods.  Woe  unto  us! 
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Unless  we  humble  ourselves,  we  will  not  see  God.  The  Lord  reveals  Himself  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  only  to  the  humble.  Humility  is  that  light  in  which  we  are  able  to  see  Light. 

If  your  glance  has  met  the  glance  of  Christ,  if  you  have  seen  in  the  Holy  Spirit  how  gentle  and 
humble  He  is,  you  will  have  only  one  desire:  to  acquire  the  humility  of  Christ. 

You  say,  "My  life  is  full  of  suffering",  but  who  are  you  to  complain?  Does  the  clay  complain  to  the 
potter  for  having  made  it  one  shape  rather  than  another?  Be  humble  and  you'll  see  that  your 
trials  will  be  changed  into  rest. 

The  remembrance  of  death  will  help  you  acquire  humility.  "What  is  man,  O  Lord,  that  You 
remember  him?"  The  humble  man  enjoys  great  peace;  the  proud  man  is  tormented  endlessly. 
Learn  gentleness  and  humility  from  the  Lord,  if  you  seek  hesychia.  There  is  only  one  obstacle 
to  love  and  peace:  attachment  to  yourself-pride.  What  can  also  be  said  of  the  humble  man  is 
that  he  has  conquered  the  Enemy. 

One  day  the  Lord  showed  Staretz  Silouan  how  to  be  humble.  "Keep  your  spirit  in  hell",  He  told 
him,  "and  do  not  despair."  We  must  descend  lower  than  everything  and  everyone  and  there,  in 
that  place,  hope  in  God's  mercy  for  all  men. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  NEIGHBOR 

The  surest  way  of  knowing  where  we  are  with  God  is  to  look  at  our  attitude  with  regard  to  our 
brethren.  "The  one  who  says  'I  love  God'  Whom  he  doesn't  see,  and  doesn't  love  his  brother 
whom  he  can  see,  is  a  liar." 

When  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  you,  you  are  full  of  compassion  for  everyone.  If  you  feel 
movements  of  anger  rising  in  you,  or  jealousy  or  contempt,  quick!--cry  out  to  the  Lord,  "Have 
mercy!"  so  that  He'll  put  His  mercy  back  into  your  heart. 

Many  people  think  they're  very  spiritual;  but  just  let  a  brother  come  and  upset  them  or  say  a 
haughty  word,  and  there  they  are  with  no  more  interior  peace. 

What  good  are  ecstasies,  renunciations,  fasts,  vigils,  beautiful  liturgies,  if  you  don't  love  your 
brother?  Nothing  has  changed  in  your  heart.  You're  looking  to  please  yourself;  you're  not  looking 
to  please  God  Who  asked  us  to  love  all  men  as  He  Himself  loves  them-God  "Who  makes  His 
rain  fall  on  thegood  and  the  bad  alike."  If  you  love  only  the  people  with  whom  you  have  affinities, 
who  think  like  you,  who  believe  as  you  do,  you  shouldn't  have  bothered  to  become  a  monk;  all 
you  had  to  do  was  get  married. 

Remember  Jacob's  words  to  his  brother:  "I  saw  your  face,  and  it  was  as  if  I  had  seen  the  face 
of  God"  (Gen.  33:10).  And  the  Fathers  say,  'The  one  who  sees  his  brother  sees  his  God."  Only 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  us  eyes  to  see. 

My  God,  how  blind  I  am!  I  don't  see  my  brother's  beauty.  "Son  of  David,  have  pity  on  me.  Lord, 
that  I  may  see."  "Open  my  eyes  so  that  I  may  see  You,  Jesus,  in  everything  and  in  everyone." 
When  you  have  trouble  with  a  brother,  or  feel  an  aversion  to  some  visit  or  other,  pray  like 
this  and  you  will  see... 
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Everything  you  do  to  the  least  of  your  brethren  ,  you  do  also  to  Christ.  If  you  understand  that,  you 
won't  let  yourself  grow  slack  in  doing  good. 

All  the  vigor  of  the  Gospel  is  in  these  simple  precepts:  "You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself. 
Everything  you  want  others  to  do  for  you,  do  yourself  for  them." 

One  wicked  thought  against  your  brother  is  enough  to  tarnish  God's  image  in  you  and 
deprive  you  of  His  peace. 

How  can  we  use  the  same  tongue  to  praise  God  and  speak  ill  of  our  brother?  This  is  the 
sign  of  a  double,  divided  heart;  the  love  of  God  doesn't  fill  it.  The  Spirit  of  unity  isn't  in  us  and  we 
become  the  instruments  of  the  one  who  divides:  the  devil. 

The  one  who  sees  God  in  his  brother  is  divinized.  The  one  who  sees  only  evil  can  be  said  to  be 
"demonized".  We  don't  know  all  the  evil  we  can  do  with  our  tongue:  because  of  it  there  are  those 
who  have  become  their  brothers'  murderers.  We  must  pray  very  hard  that  God  will  deliver  us 
from  this  mania  of  criticizing  everything,  of  seeing  only  the  worst  in  each  person.  My  spiritual 
father  used  to  tell  me  to  look  only  at  what  is  beautiful,  good  and  true  in  each  one:  that's  the 
image  of  God.  "Don't  look  at  the  rest",  he  said.  "You  would  risk  having  your  glance  cross  that  of 
the  demons." 

Even  in  a  sinner,  look  only  at  Jesus  Christ:  there's  nothing  like  it  for  putting  the  demons  to  flight. 
People  may  make  a  lot  of  faces,  but  that  isn't  their  true  face.  Look  for  the  Face. 

We  must  have  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us  to  see  Him  in  others.  The  one  who  sees  only  evil  in  his 
brother  is  himself  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 

Jesus  was  not  violent  except  with  the  Pharisees,  the  proud,  the  hypocritical,  those  who  judged 
their  brothers.  "Spiritual  men  can  judge  everything",  it's  true,  but  they  judge  everything  with 
mercy  like  Jesus;  that  is,  they  take  upon  themselves  their  brother's  sin.  Jesus  was  made  sin  for 
us;  He  asked  forgiveness  for  our  faults  as  if  they  were  His  own-He  Who  never  knew  sin. 

This  is  how  we  must  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  When  the  saints  looked  at  the  world's  sin, 
they  didn't  say,  'This  world  is  rotten",  "such  decadence",  "civilization  is  gone  to  the  dogs".  They 
prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust  and  their  heart  was  full  of  tears  and  compassion  for  all  men. 
"Have  mercy  on  me,  a  sinner!"  And  you-you  sneer,  you  look  down  haughtily  on  your  brother's 
misery,  and  you  still  want  to  bear  the  name  of  Christian! 

You  will  never  know  peace  if  you  don't  forgive  your  brother  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart.  I  know 
many  Christians  who  have  gone  entire  years  without  forgiving  their  brother.  They  were  sad,  and 
sometimes  ill — the  Holy  Spirit  could  no  longer  penetrate  within  them.  If  we  don't  forgive  people 
all  the  offenses  they've  committed  against  us  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart,  love  can  no  longer 
circulate  in  us--and  that's  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  us.  Every  day,  we  have  to 
forgive  "even  up  to  seventy  times  seven  times".  It's  difficult,  it's  daily.  Only  humble  people  know 
how  to  forgive.  They  consider  themselves  to  be  of  so  little  account  that  not  only  do  they  forgive 
insults  and  slander,  they  think  they  deserve  them.  They  scrutinize  their  own  comportment  for 
what  could  have  grieved  their  brother,  and  they  ask  God  to  give  everyone  the  joy  of  His  Holy 
Spirit. 

Martha  compared  herself  to  her  sister  Mary  and  she  soon  lost  the  one  thing  necessary,  which 
was  to  love  Christ  and  serve  Him.  Likewise,  as  soon  as  we  compare  ourselves  to  one  another, 
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we  lose  the  Holy  Spirit  Who  unites  us  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Don't  judge  your  brother's 
works;  don't  compare  your  fasts,  your  vigils,  to  his;  don't  measure  your  life  according  to  his.  For 
what  will  be  required  of  each  one  will  be  according  to  what  he  has  received,  and  "who  are  you 
to  judge  your  brother?"  "If  God  had  not  been  gracious  to  you,  you  would  be  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha." 

It's  a  real  poison  in  our  communities,  this  judging  of  one  another.  One  who  doesn't  judge  his 
brother,  who  no  longer  has  one  malevolent  thought  against  him,  is  like  the  angels. 

We  must  conquer  evil  by  good  and  not  evil  by  evil  (Rom.  12:21).  "You  have  heard  that  it  was 
said,  'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  But  I  say  to  you,  Do  not  resist  one  who  is  evil. 
But  if  anyone  strikes  you  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also;  and  if  anyone  would  sue 
you  and  take  your  tunic,  let  him  have  your  cloak  as  well;  and  if  anyone  forces  you  to  go  one  mile, 
go  with  him  two  miles.  Do  not  turn  your  back  on  him  who  begs  from  you"  (Mt.  5:38-42).  If  you  put 
these  words  into  practice,  you  will  truly  be  divinized.  By  your  mercy  and  your  patience,  you  will 
be  God  for  your  brethren. 

Saint  Matthew  said,  "Be  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  Saint  Luke  said,  "Be  merciful 
as  your  Father  is  merciful."  Perfection  is  mercy;  all  pursuit  of  a  perfection  which  would  not  lead 
to  mercy  and  love  of  enemies  is  a  perfection  of  the  demon. 

We  are  never  just  in  the  matter  of  love.  We  never  love  God  enough,  we  never  love  our  brethren 
enough.  Look  at  Christ  and  see  that  you  haven't  even  begun  to  love  and  to  live  according  to  the 
Gospel. 

The  Christian  monk  doesn't  flee  the  world  out  of  distaste  for  the  world,  but  out  of  love  for  the 
world.  Like  Christ,  he  has  no  condemnation  in  his  heart  but  the  desire  for  everyone's  salvation; 
he  retires  to  iUie  desert  to  pray  for  all  men.  He  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  world.  The  more  he  is 
united  to  God,  the  closer  he  is  to  men.  Likewise,  the  more  united  we  are  to  our  neighbor,  the 
closer  we  are  to  God.  To  make  people  understand  this,  the  Fathers  had  an  image  that  we  here 
like  very  much  to  recall:  "Imagine  a  circle  traced  on  the  earth-that  is,  a  line  drawn  circular  with 
a  compass  and  a  center.  The  circle  is  the  world,  the  center  God,  and  the  rays  or  spokes 
mankind's  different  ways  of  life.  When  the  saints  want  to  approach  God  and  walk  toward  the 
center  of  the  circle,  in  the  degree  that  they  penetrate  to  the  inside  they  come  closer  to  one 
another  at  the  same  time  that  they  draw  closer  to  God.  The  more  they  approach  God,  the  more 
they  approach  one  another;  and  the  more  they  approach  one  another,  the  more  they  approach 
God." 

Without  charity,  St.  Paul  says,  even  though  we  speak  the  languages  of  angels  and  hold  the  true 
Orthodox  faith;  even  though  we  move  mountains  and  give  everything  we  have  to  the  poor;  even 
though  we  deliver  our  bodies  to  martyrdom  by  vigils  and  innumerable  fasts-all  that  will  be  no 
good  at  all.  The  one  who  loves  judges  no  one,  injures  no  one,  grieves  no  one,  rejects  no  one: 
neither  the  unbeliever,  nor  the  foreigner,  nor  the  unchaste  person,  nor  the  scoundrel-nor.above 
all,  his  Catholic  or  Protestant  brother  who  loves  Christ  as  he  does  and  calls  God  Father.  The  one 
who  loves  seeks  out  the  company  of  sinners,  the  weak,  the  remiss.  For  them  he  suffers,  weeps, 
prays.  He  is  like  Christ  Who  came  into  the  world,  not  for  the  healthy  but  for  the  sick,  not  for  the 
just  but  for  sinners.  The  one  who  loves  asks  God  to  let  him  stay  in  hell  alone,  so  long  as  all  are 
saved. 
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THE  DAY  OF  RESURRECTION!  Let  us  be  radiant  with  joy  and  embrace  one  another.  Let  us  call 
even  those  who  hate  us  'brother'.  Let  us  forgive  all  offenses  because  of  the  Resurrection."  How 
can  one  whose  heart  is  drunk  with  joy  because  of  the  Resurrection,  how  can  he  still  judge  his 
brother?  "Remember  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  dead",  don't  despair  and  be  careful  not  to 
grieve  your  brother.  Don't  judge  others  according  to  your  justice,  but  according  to  God's  mercy. 
You  will  experience  tears  and  peace  surpassing  all  understanding. 

Rejoice  in  the  favors  God  grants  to  others:  this  is  the  secret  of  a  great  peace.  Thank  God  for  all 
the  good  you  see  in  your  brethren  and  that  you  lack;  you  will  be  delivered  from  the  hell  of 
jealousy.  Try  to  see  that  your  brother  is  always  honored  and  appreciated  more  than  you  are,  and 
jealousy  will  have  no  more  control  over  you. 

ON  HESYCHIA 

and  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Hesychia  is  an  absence  of  all  anxiety,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  Who 
reproached  Martha  for  her  fretting  and  anxiousness.  He  told  His  apostles,  "Don't  worry  about 
tomorrow,  about  what  you  will  eat  and  what  you  will  put  on."  The  monk  has  rejected  all  worldly 
cares  to  find  the  one  thing  necessary:  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  be  worried  and  agitated  about  earthly  things  is  the  proof  that  we  haven't  placed  our  trust 
completely  in  God  and  that  we're  still  a  bit  proud.  This  doesn't  mean  we  should  do  nothing.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  while  realizing  that  the  result  of  our  efforts  belongs  to  God  alone.  The 
harvesting  of  the  fruit  belongs  to  Him,  not  to  us. 

Hesychia  leads  to  apatheia,  that  state  where  man  transformed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  like  God. 
Christian  apatheia  is  not  the  apatheia  of  the  stoic  philosophers.  There's  nothing  harsh  in  it,  and 
a  holy  man  is  the  opposite  of  an  indifferent  one.  Humility  has  made  him  peaceful  and  nothing 
else  burns  in  him  but  love,  so  everything  is  equal  in  his  eye. 

The  hesychast  is  free  from  evil  passions  and  evil  thoughts.  His  will  and  intellect  have  not  been 
destroyed  but  transformed,  completely  oriented  to  the  Good.  Whatever  he  does,  wherever  he 
goes,  his  only  concern  is  to  keep  himself  humble  and  to  love  more  and  more. 

We  can  only  know  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Philosophy  and  theology  can  lead  us  to  Him,  but 
only  like  can  know  like.  To  know  God,  we  must  become  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  you  love  your 
enemies  you  know  God,  for  whoever  loves  dwells  in  God.  You  will  be  completely  like  Him  when 
you  see  Him  as  He  is,  when  you  no  longer  see  Him  except  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Asceticism,  tears, 
humility  and  love  prepare  us  to  become  "all  eye"--that  simple  glance  which  already  simplifies  us 
to  God's  image. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  same  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  One  who  has  experienced  theHoly  Spirit  in 
this  life  already  knows  the  world  to  come;  but  the  one  who  hasn't  seen  God  in  this  life— so  says 
Simeon  the  New  Theologian-won't  see  Him  in  the  other  life  either. 

Through  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  don't  return  simply  to  the  earthly  paradise;  we  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  that  is  eternal  life.  Through  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  sons  with  the  Son  Who 
is  turned  towards  the  Father. 
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The  hesychast  goes  through  the  world  doing  good,  and  like  Jesus  he  can  say,  "The  world  must 
know  that  I  love  the  Father."  His  life  reproduces  the  Paschal  Mystery:  he  died  and  he  is  risen. 
He  unites  in  himself  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  created  nature  and  uncreated  grace. 

Abba  Paissios  was  praying  for  one  of  his  disciples  who  had  rejected  Christ,  and  while  he  was 
praying  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  and  said,  "Paissios,  who  are  you  praying  for?  Don't  you  know 
that  he  has  denied  Me?"  But  the  holy  man  continued  to  have  compassion  on  his  disciple,  and 
the  Lord  then  said  to  him,  "Paissios,  through  your  love  you  have  become  like  Me." 

This  is  how  we  find  peace.  There  is  no  other  way.  Christ  doesn't  give  us  peace  as  the  world 
gives  it.  He  overwhelms  us  with  tribulations  and  difficulties  so  that  we  may  feel  the  strength  and 
sweetness  of  His  love. 

Our  fathers  experienced  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  knew  the  peace  which  surpasses  all  understanding, 
and  we-we  consider  all  of  that  inconceivable.  We're  so  attached  to  the  concepts  of  our  pseudo- 
sciences.  Who  will  give  us  the  humility  and  the  desire  of  the  doe  that  thirsts  for  the  living  water? 

i 
Come,  Holy  Spirit!  Come,  Lord  Jesus!  x 

Observations  collected  by  Jean-Yves  Leloup,  O.P. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  NUNS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  PREACHERS  -  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Member  Monasteries 


CORPUS  CHRISTI  MONASTERY 
1 230  Lafayette  Ave 
Bronx,  NY  10474-5399 
718-328-6996 

MONASTERY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ROSARY 

335  Doat  St. 

Buffalo,  NY  14211-2199 

716-892-0066 

MONASTERY  OF  MARY  THE  QUEEN 
1310  W.  Church  St. 
Elmira,NY  14905-1998 
607-734-9506 

MONASTERY  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT 
29575  Middlebert  Rd 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48334-231 1 
248-626-8321 

MONASTERY  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  HEART 
1 834  Lite  Pike 
Lancaster,  PA  17601-6585 
717-569-2104 

MONASTERY  OF  THE  ANGELS 

1977  Carmen  Ave 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90068-4098 

213-466-2186 

MONASTERY  OF  THE  INFANT  JESUS 
1 501  Lotus  Lane 
Lufkin.TX    75904-2699 
409-634-4233 

MONASTERY  OF  ST.  JUDE 
P.O.  Box  170 
Marbury,AL  36051 
205-755-1322 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  MONASTERY 

21 5  Oak  Grove  Ave 

Menlo  Park,  CA  94025-3249 

415-322-1801 

MONASTERY  OF  ST.  DOMINIC 

375  13th  Ave 

Newark,  NJ  07103-2124 

973-624-2769 

MONASTERY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  GRACE 

1 1  Race  Hill  Rd 

North  Guilford,  CT  06437-1167 

203^57-0599 


MONASTERY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ROSARY 
543  Springfield  Ave 
Summit,  NJ  07901-4498 
908-273-1228 

DOMINICAN  NUNS  OF  THE  PERP.  ROSARY 

802  Court  St 

Syracuse,  NY  13208-1796 

315-471-6762 

DOMINICAN  NUNS  OF  THE  PERP.  ROSARY 
605  14th  and  West  Sts. 
Union  City,  NY  07087-9998 
201-866-7004 

ST.  DOMINIC'S  MONASTERY 
4901   16th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20011-3839 
202-726-2107 

MONASTERY  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF  GOD 

1430  RiverdaleSt 

West  Springfield,  MA  01089-4698 

413-736-3639 


Affiliate  Member  Monasteries 

LES  MONIALES  DOMINICAINES 
1 140  Rue  Frontenac,  C.P.  479 
Berthierville,  Quebec  JOK  1AO 
Canada 
514-836-3724 

ROSARY  MONASTERY 
No.  2  St.  Ann's  Rd 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
West  Indies 
809-624-7648 

QUEEN  OF  THE  ANGELS  MONASTERY 
327  MacArthur  Hwy 
Bocaue,  Bulacan  3018 
Philippines 


MONASTERY  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ROSARY 

Rosaryhill,  Bulao 

Cainta,  Rizal  1900 

Philippines 

665-8621 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS 
TO  DOMINICAN  MONASTIC  SEARCH  (1997) 

We  encourage  all  who  can  do  so  to  write  for  Dominican  Monastic  Search.  The 
deadline  for  manuscripts  is  August  1st  of  each  year.  Appropriate  subjects  for  DMS  include 
scripture,  theology,  philosophy,  spirituality,  Dominican  life,  and  the  liberal  arts  insofar  as 
they  contribute  to  our  Dominican  vocation. 

Before  submission  to  the  editors,  all  articles  must  be  reviewed  by  your  local  contact 
person.  She  is  asked  to  see  that  articles  are  proofread  for  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
etc.,  and  if  the  author  cannot  do  so,  to  type  them  according  to  the  guidelines  if  possible. 
Nevertheless,  an  article  may  be  sent  in  clear  handwriting  if  necessary! 

Manuscripts  submitted  in  typewriting  should  be  clear  dark  print,  single  spaced,  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Please  follow  as  many  as  possible  of  the  computer 
guidelines  given  below,  even  if  you  are  using  a  typewriter.  Minor  editing  may  be  done  at 
the  discretion  of  the  editors  If  major  changes  are  desired,  these  will  be  effected  in 
dialogue  with  the  author.  The  editors,  in  consul-tation  with  the  Conference  Council, 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  inappropriate  manuscripts,  giving  the  reasons  for  this  to  the 
author  with  courtesy  and  encouragement. 

FORMAT  FOR  SUBMISSIONS  ON  DISK 

Since  DMS  prefers  a  uniform  style,  for  those  of  you  who  are  "computer  literate"  we 
welcome  the  submission  of  your  manuscript  on  a  disk,  always  accompanied  by  a  printout, 
which  can  greatly  simplify  the  editorial  work.   Please  follow  this  format: 

PROGRAM:  WordPerfect  5.1  or  6.0  is  preferred.  DOS  or  WIN3.1  versions  of  WordPerfect 
may  be  used.  If  you  created  your  file  in  a  higher  level  of  WP,  please  save  it  as  a  WP5. 1 
file  before  sending  the  disk  to  us.  You  may  use  another  program  as  long  as  WordPerfect 
can  accept  it  for  conversion,  e.g.  "Word  for  Windows."  PLEASE  DO  NOT  USE 
WINDOWS  95,  which  is  incompatible  with  lower  levels. 

MARGINS:  1 "  top  and  bottom.   1.12"  on  left  and  right  sides.  Full  justification. 

PAGE  NUMBERS:  Do  not  print  them.  Pencil  the  page  number  on  the  back. 

TYPESTYLE:  Use  a  plain  Gothic  font,  either  "proportional"  or  "scaleable,"  in  an  1 1  or  12 
point  size.  9  or  10  point  size  is  suitable  for  notes.  Gothic  styles  may  appear  on  your  font 
list  as  Ariel,  Univers,  Helvetica,  etc. 

TITLE:  Create  your  title  in  LARGE,  FLUSH  LEFT.  BOLD  is  optional.  Put  your  own  name 
on  the  next  line  using  FLUSH  RIGHT  and  normal  print  size.  Add  your  monastery  >  location 
oeneath  your  name. 

SPACING:  Double  space  the  title.  Triple  space  between  author's  monastery  and 
beginning  of  article.  Single  space  the  body  copy.  Double-space  between  paragraphs. 
Triple-space  before  major  headings. 

NOTES:  Endnotes  are  preferred.  Follow  current  academic  form. 
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